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... just a few things: 


FATHER THOMAS’ ARTICLE on cloth- 
ing was announced last month. Be- 
cause of widespread interest in this sub- 
ject, his article is being reprinted at 
once, 

* 


Last Aprit Wilhelm Répke reminded 
us of the chaos that exists in modern 
economic society and pointed out the 
desperate need for some kind of ordered 
principle. Father Cornelius A. Eller, 
a former member of the Institute of 
Social Order and now in the department 
of economics at LeMoyne College, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., asks whether any stable 
order is possible under the conditions 
which he describes. Father Eller is at 
work on a second article which will 
discuss another problem-aspect of this 
subject. 

. 

No AMERICAN WILL BE unaffected 
by the completely revised federal in- 
come-tax law. Dr. Francis J. Corrigan 
undertakes to present a balanced picture 
of two sharply divided views of the 
law’s provisions. 

. 


AMERICANS ARE reasonably acquaint- 
ed with the flowering of nineteenth- 
century Catholic social thought in most 
of the countries of western Europe. 
Less is known about similar develop- 
ments in central Europe, and little in 
formation is available, except in such 
surveys as Melvin J. Williams, Catholic 
Social Thought and the more recent 
work edited by Joseph N. Moody, 
Church and Society. In this issue we 
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publish the first half of an article on 
the movement in Austria by a former 


chancellor of that country, Kurt von 


Schuschnigg, who was a distinguishe 


participant in many of the events h 
narrates. 
e 


Davip RIESMAN IS ONE of the few 


social scientists who can both gain 
enough popular attention to warrant a 
Time highl, 
°, - . — Cs 7 ] 
respectful hearing from his colleagues. 
1 
In part tl be attrib- 


his dual success cat 
uted to his rare combination of 


cover-story and merit a 


pene 


p 
trating, scientific observation and an 


alysis with lively, easily intelligible ex- 
But the widespread interest 
in his work results also from the import 
field of 
studies focus upon the changes at work 


he effect 


pression. 


of his chosen research. His 


within American culture and t 
of these upon man. His three 


mayor 
ae ; : 
The Lonely Crowd, Faces in tr 


works, 
Crowd and the collection of essays r 
viewed in this issue, Individualism Re 
considered, are all concerned with ‘“‘the 
changing American character,” which 


was the sub-title of The Lonely Crowd. 


OTHER SERVICES already in- 


ORDER has just been ad- 
l 


[o THI 
dexing SOCIAI 
ded the survey, Current Sociology, an 
international indexing service offered by 
Unesco. All such indices listing soctal 
ORDER are mentioned at the foot of the 
mast-head on the inside front cover of 


each issue. 








CLOTHES, 


Culture and Modesty 


Dressing a la mode and morally 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


NATOLE FRANCE once re- 

marked that if he were to 

return after a hundred years, 
just one book would tell him what of 
importance had transpired—if it were 
a volume dealing with women’s fash- 
ions in clothing. This would tell him 
more than works of philosophy, history 
or science. There is much truth in the 
French skeptic’s observation. Beneath 
the external manifestations of fashion 
in dress lies a whole philosophy of man 
and society. The reason is that social 
customs and practices tend to express 
values which people esteem and hold 
worthy of preservation. A perceptive 
novelist like Anatole France believed he 
could discover the values by analyzing 
the fashions. 


An analysis of American fashions in 
dress would be intriguing. In our com- 
plex society, where divergent value sys- 
tems compete for acceptance, conflict- 
ing behavioral patterns may exist side 
by side. Hence conflict, confusion and 
no little misunderstanding concerning 
fashions may easily arise. It will be 
worthwhile, therefore, to study this 
whole problem of clothing in some de- 
tail. Contemporary fashion in dress 
offers an interesting example of two 
important social processes. First, it 
demonstrates how values or ideals are 
translated into behavioral practices. 
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And second, it throws some light on 
how minority-group values are affected 
by conflict at the practical or behavioral 
level. This latter point is extremely im- 
portant since Catholics constitute a 
minority group in American society, 
and their problem is precisely how to 
meet on the practical level conflicts 
stemming from divergent value systems. 


ROLE OF CLOTHES 

Clothing serves three main purposes: 
protection, modesty and _ decoration. 
The history of dress in the Western 
world reveals that these purposes have 
been variously defined. Perhaps the 
most important change occurred in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Before that time, men vied with 
women in the elegance and elaborateness 
of their dress. Then occurred what 
Fliigel has called the Great Masculine 
Renunciation. “Man _ abandoned his 
claim to be considered beautiful. He 
henceforth aimed at being only use- 
ful.”* Since that period, women alone 
enjoy the privilege of displaying beauty 
and variety in dress; men’s clothing has 
become austere and unchanging so that 
their highest goal is to appear “‘cor- 
rectly” dressed. 


1 J. C. Fliigel, The Psychology of Clothes, 
Hogarth Press, London, 1930, p. 111. 
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When we speak of fashion today, 
therefore, we tend to think of fashion 
in women’s dress on the tacit assump- 
tion that there will be little variation 
in the ascetic garb of the male. Briefly, 
variations in fashion will be associated 
with changing attitudes toward the 
three main purposes of women’s cloth- 
ing. Although these purposes are closely 
inter-related in practice, our analysis 
will consider them separately. 

First, clothing serves as protection. 
Variations in fashions related to this 
purpose of dress reflect two factors: 
changes in environmental conditions 
and changes in attitudes concerning 
bodily health and hygiene. Since cloth- 
ing protects the body against heat and 
cold, seasonal and regional variations in 
climate will tend to be reflected in the 
type of clothing worn. More impor- 
tant, changes in environmental condi- 
tions such as paved streets, mechanized 
means of travel and well-heated build- 
ings obviously affect fashions, e.g., the 
texture, amount and form of modern 
female dress. Further, attitudes toward 
bodily health and hygiene have their 
influence. The constricted waist and 
yards of material of some former fash- 
ions are now considered unhealthful. 
Increasing attention to the development 
of the body through exercise and exten- 
sive outdoor activity not only leads to 
the introduction of appropriate clothing 
but tends to extend its influence to 
other forms of female dress. Finally, 
contemporary faith in the hygienic ef- 
fects of sunshine has led to a degree of 
exposure previously unknown in West- 
ern culture. This custom also has 
influenced fashions by lessening tradi- 
tional inhibitions concerning exposure. 

FUNCTIONS OF MODESTY 

A second purpose of clothing is 
modesty. Among people of the Western 
cultural tradition, this purpose fulfills 
two functions. First, it is held that the 
generative parts of the body should be 
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clothed because they most clearly sym- 
bolize the rebellion of the flesh against 
the spirit.” Second, it is commonly 
recognized that the exposure and view 
of certain portions of the nude adult 
body of the opposite sex stimulates 
strong emotional reaction.” Allowing 
for considerable individual variation, 
men and women in general differ mark- 
edly in their reactions. Women nor- 
mally react with feelings of disgust or 
indifference, whereas men normally ex- 
perience libidinous excitation.* Further, 
the sight of some portions of the female 
body are considered more stimulating 
than others. There is general consensus 
that in our society the breasts and those 
portions of the body adjacent to the 
reproductive organs are highly stimu- 
lating. Other parts are considered much 
less so although, in this regard, custom 
plays an important role, so that un- 
expected exposure of normally concealed 
portions may prove highly stimulating. 

These psychological facts have im- 
portant consequences for modesty in 
female dress. Since it is the exposure of 
the nude which is stimulating, and it 
is precisely one of the functions of 
dress to regulate this exposure, vari- 
ations in fashion associated with mod- 
esty reflect changing attitudes toward 
? This is well expressed by St. Thomas. Hav- 


ing asked why clothing is necessary for 
man in his present state, Thomas writes: 
first. for protection and secondly, “for the 
covering of (his) ignominy lest the tur- 
pitude of (those) members should appear 
in which especially is manifested the re 
bellion of the flesh against the spirit.” 
(‘ad tegumentum ignominiae, ne_ turpi- 
tudo membrorum appareat in quibus prae 
cipue manifestatur rebellio carnis ad spir- 
itum,” Summa Theologica, 2, 2, 164, 2, 8.) 


This does not appear to be true among 
some peoples living in tropical regions of 
South America, Melanesia and Africa 
where complete nudity either of both sexes 
or of the men or the women is common 
practice. However, where the custom of 
wearing clothing is common, the possi- 
bility of excitation through exposure exists. 


3 


* This fact is obviously exploited by mod- 
ern advertising and various types of mag- 
azines predominantly purchased by males 
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exposure. Hence, fashions may vary 
as follows. Clothing may cover the 
entire body except the face and hands 
and be designed to render inconspicuous 
those portions of the body considered 
stimulating. Clothes may be designed 
either to draw attention to themselves 
by their elaborateness and splendor or 
to accentuate and display the female 
figure. Finally, fashion may vary in 
emphasizing certain portions of the 
body. For example, interest may shift 
from the trunk, as in crinoline days, to 
the limbs, as it has in the twentieth 
century when women made their ap- 
pearance as bipeds. Likewise, the 
uniquely female inspiration to bare the 
shoulders and neck (décolleté) intro- 
duced during the late Middle Ages was 
accompanied by a lowering of the cor- 
set to bring the breasts into greater 
relief, with the result that this portion 
of the female’s body has remained a 
center of interest in fashion ever since. 

A third purpose of clothing is dec- 
oration. This answers more than the 
mere need for display. In a very real 
sense, clothes are an extension of the 
person. Considered under this aspect, 
they are the external manifestation of 
inner values, whether achieved or as- 
cribed. This symbolic character of 
clothing is most evident when dress is 
used to denote status, as in a uniform, 
or virtue, as in the wearing of white 
for First Communion, or sentiments, as 
in the wearing of black for mourning.” 
Further, dress symbolizes types of social 
action. There is the severe business suit, 
the elaborate formal and the plain house 
dress. Finally, clothing is an index of 
personality. It indicates good taste or 
5 This generalization holds true provided we 

realize that certain garments, such as the 


sweater, may reveal (expose) while os- 
tensibly covering. 


® That symbols may be arbitrary is evident 
from this last example. White is the em- 
blem of mourning throughout the Orient 
as it was in the Occident until 1515, when 
Anne of Brittany introduced the custom 
of wearing black for mourning on the death 
of her husband, Charles VIII. 
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bad, care or slovenliness, self-confidence 
or insecurity, reserve or coquettishness, 
mature self-respect or brazenness. 


VARIETY IN DECORATION 


Variable factors in fashion as- 
sociated with clothes’ decorative pur- 
pose may be summarized as follows: 1. 
there is variation in the use of dress to 
reflect regional and even national dif- 
ferences; 2. variations occur in the use 
ot decorative clothing to signify dif- 
ferences in rank, social class and oc- 
cupation; 3. fashion varies in the 
amount of conspicuous display counten- 
anced in dress;' 4. fashion will vary 
according to the period of life—ma- 
turity or youth—most admired in the 
culture. (In the past, fashion was 
oriented around the matron as model, 
but in our society, which places a high 
premium on youth, fashion tends to dis- 
play the youthful figure and exploit the 
youthful “look” in dress—thereby pop- 
ularizing various types of diet and re- 
ducing exercises with obviously limited 
results.) 5. Variation in the decorative 
purpose of clothing reflects shifts in 
emphasis between display of clothes and 
display of natural bodily form. 

Evidently what is considered decora- 
tive or attractive in women’s dress bears 
a definite, though frequently subtle re- 
lationship to current views on modesty. 
This close relationship is the source of 
much misunderstanding between the 
sexes. Since women normally experi- 
ence no libidinous excitation from sight, 
they tend to regard the subtle interplay 
of natural bodily form and dress as 

It will be recalled that the seventeenth 


century Puritans reacted strenuously against 
the lavish display of their contemporaries 

8 In this connection it is interesting to note 
that whereas in former times “dressing 
up” to look attractive meant putting on 
more clothing, today “dressing up” implies 
putting on less. Owing to change in the 
concept of modesty, modern woman relies 
not on the amount and elaborateness of 
her dress, but rather on the artful blend 
ing of her natural bodily form and what 
clothing she does wear to make her at- 
tractive. 
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permissible means of appearing attrac- 
tive (they emphasize the decorative as- 
pect of the relationship). Men, on the 
other hand, since they are normally 
stimulated by exposure or accentuation 
of certain portions of the female figure, 
tend to see in this interplay an attempt 
at excitation (they emphasize the as- 
pect of modesty in the relationship). 
Since women use this form of display 
primarily to appear attractive to men, 
they cannot logically pretend to ignore 
the male’s interpretation of their ac- 
tions in this regard. 

We can summarize the points 
covered. Wherever clothing is worn, it 
serves three main purposes: protection, 
modesty and decoration. Changes in 
fashion reflect changes in the way these 
purposes are defined in a given society. 
Ultimately, new definitions result from 
modification of external environment 
and/or development of different views 
concerning health, beauty of the nat- 
ural bodily form and the meaning of 
modesty. Today, in its amount, tex- 
ture, color and form, women’s clothing 
reflects 1. our extensive control over 
the inconveniences and inclemencies cf 
external environment, 2. emphasis on 
bodily vigor achieved through outdoor 
exercise and sun worship, 3. a striking 
faith in the attractiveness of at least 
some portions of the nude body and 4. 
a subtle awareness of the modern pre- 
occupation with “sex,” almost com- 
pletely divorced from its moral con- 
text. 

CONFLICTS IN CULTURE 

This brief discussion of variable fac- 
tors in fashion gives a necessary back- 
ground for understanding a minority’s 
problems related to dress in a complex 
culture. Some aspects of fashion imply 
moral evaluations. They reflect judg- 
ments concerning the right to conspicu- 

Some modern apparel can scarcely be cred- 

ited with subtlety. For example, the ‘Bi- 

kini” is obviously a not too artful attempt 
at “‘sex-tease.”” 
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ous display, the meaning of the body 
and the purpose of sex. In a complex 
society, therefore, it should occasion no 
surprise if conflicts arise concerning 
fashions in dress. People tend to act as 
they think. Different value systems 
tend to result in different behavioral 
patterns. 

Now if Anatole France were to re- 
turn today, his analysis of contemporary 
fashions would undoubtedly indicate 
that they reflect a type of easy-going 
naturalism, characterized by its accent 
on youth, comfort and bodily health, 
emphasis on physical rather than spirit- 
ual beauty, a practical denial of moral 
significance to sex, and consequently, 
readiness to exploit the erotic in adver- 
tising, entertainment and dress. [m- 
plicit in this naturalism is a denial of 
man’s supernatural destiny or at least cf 
its pertinence in temporal affairs, a 
studious refusal to face the conse- 
quences of the Fall and a naive trust in 
the natural goodness of human nature 
and its undisciplined drives. 

The existence of a Catholic minority 
in such a cultural setting is complicated 
by the fact that customs, practices and 
institutions are undergoing constant 
change. Catholics’ problem in the face 
of change is twofold: they must reject 
what is objectionable in terms of their 
value system, and must integrate what 
is acceptable. In either case they must 
have constant recourse to basic prin- 
ciples lest they reject what is acceptable 
and try to integrate what must be re- 
jected. Further, basic principles must 
be kept clearly in mind lest they reject 
the right thing for the wrong reasons, 
or overemphasize one aspect of a virtue 
at the expense of others. 

The basic tenets of the moral law are 
rather easily grasped. But the task of 
working out its specific applications to 
clothing is extremely difficult because 
of the numerous variable factors which 
must enter into our judgment. We 
have already considered some of these, 
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such as fashion, differing psychology of 
the sexes and cl. iging attitudes toward 
the three basic purposes of clothing. 
Further, when dealing with man, the 
rational creature, it is not only the ob- 
jective act in itself which must be 
considered but also its meaning or signi- 
ficance in a definite context. Even 
man’s sensible perceptions bear the im- 
print of his rationality so that in his 
conscious life there is no such thing as 
a pure sensation. Each sense stimulus is 
interpreted and given meaning by the 
recipient. Consequently, we cannot a 
priori conclude that a given act, for 
example, of exposure, will produce a 
given effect. 
CHRISTIAN VIEW 

Finally, in working out practical 
norms concerning dress, Catholics must 
keep two preliminary considerations in 
mind. First, Christianity teaches pro- 
found respect for the elevated dignity 
of the human body, which, though 
corruptible, is destined for immortality. 
(1 Cor. 15, 42-43) The body is not 
to be considered as merely “animal” or 
degraded, nor is any part or portion of 
the body to be judged unclean or evil. 
Likewise, the basic drives, forces and 
potentialities of the body are not to be 
regarded as shameful or evil in them- 
selves. The body was created as the 
instrument and companion of the soul; 
together as component elements they 
form the human person.” 

Second, inner unity and order in man 
is not simply a static, given reality— 
it is a dynamic state to be achieved and 
maintained. The human person exists in 
a state of tension through a necessity 
very structure. To be 
sure, body and soul, the two component 
principles of the human essence, have 
an internal proportion to each other re- 
sulting in substantial union, but the 
body, since it is composed of matter, is 


inherent in its 


Pius XII, “Sports and Gymnastics,” The 
Catholic Mind, 51 (September, 1953) 571- 
72. 
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subject to the laws of matter. Conse- 
quently it offers the possibility of con- 
flict and opposition. As St. Thomas 
states: “this conflict coming of opposed 
desires does not arise exclusively from 
sin, but also from the necessity of 
matter. For since man possesses a sensi- 
bility, he cannot but feel pleasure and 
desire for pleasurable things, and many 
of these are contrary to reason.” 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


This opposition is so real that accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, a gift of 
special assistance is needed to compose 
the conflict. Our first parents possessed 
this grace in the state of innocence, but 
this preternatural gift was lost as a con- 
sequence of the Fall so that today men 
are in the tragic state of tension so 
graphically described by St. Paul: “I see 
another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind and mak- 
ing me prisoner to the law of sin that 
is in my members.” (Romans, 7,23) 
As St. Thomas points out when speak- 
ing of the virtue of temperance which 
regulates, according to reason, the sensi- 
tive appetite in the pleasures of taste and 
touch, these powers “can most easily 
bring unrest to the spirit, because they 
belong to the essence of man.”” It 
follows that man is daily confronted 
with the arduous task of imposing right 
order in the use of the pleasures of taste 
and touch. Because they are necessary 
for the development and survival of 
both individual and species, he cannot 
forego their use; yet, because they rep- 
resent most powerful drives in his na- 
ture, their use must be subjected to 
right reason lest they destroy his inner 
order and disrupt the peace of the com- 
munity.** 

With these considerations in mind, 
we can turn to the basic principles ap- 


11De Anima, 7, 8. 
12Summa Theologica, 2, 2, 141, 2, 2. 


18See John L. Thomas, “Sex and Society,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (June, 1954) 242-48. 
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plicable in working out practical norms 
governing moral rectitude in dress. 
Catholic moralists develop the principles 
in their treatises on the virtue of mod- 
esty. Following St. Thomas, we find 
that modesty is one of the virtues an- 
nexed to temperance in a secondary 
sense, that is, it is an application of 
temperance to a set of subsidiary acts. 
Specifically, modesty is the virtue which 
moderates “the external manner, in 
style of dress, comportment, conversa- 
tion, so as to order all things by reason- 
able decorum, having regard to place, 
time and person.’”** Hence, modesty re- 
quires that we put the stamp of right 
reason on our external actions and dress. 
According to St. Thomas, lack of mod- 
eration in dress arises either from fail- 
ure to follow the custom of those with 
whom one lives or from an inordinate 
attitude of mind. Classified as inordi- 
nate attitudes are: seeking glory through 
display in apparel, immoderate seeking 
of bodily comfort through clothing, 
oversolicitude for dress, slovenly care- 
lessness and negligence in dress used to 
gain esteem.” 


This approach to the problem of 
moral rectitude in dress fits the act of 
wearing clothes into the broad context 
of rational human conduct. Man as a 
rational creature should show reasonable 
decorum in dress, having due regard to 
place, time and person. Since the term, 
reasonable decorum, takes on_ special 
significance for women’s dress owing to 
the different psychology of the sexes, 
it will be necessary to study this appli- 
cation of modesty in greater detail. As 
we have indicated, men may be sexually 
stimulated by certain types of exposure. 
Consequently, reasonable decorum in 
dress requires that women take this fact 
into consideration and avoid any fash- 
ion which is likely to excite venereal 


‘*Henry Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1941, 1, 268. 


"Summa Theologica, 2, 2, 159, 1. 
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pleasure in normal males contrary to 
right order.*® 

Although this specific application of 
modesty in dress is related to the virtue 
of chastity, one must not confuse the 
two virtues. Chastity has absolute 
norms based on human nature con- 
sidered in itself and consequently valid 
for all times.’ The acts which chastity 
prohibits are clearly defined and un- 
changeable. The function of modesty 
in dress, as it relates to chastity, is to 
protect or stand guard over an avenue 
which experience teaches may lead to 
unchaste acts. Consequently, the fash- 
ions which it prohibits cannot be de- 
duced from any universal, a priori 
norm. Experience shows that the power 
of clothing to stimulate venereal pleas- 
ure differs according to persons, times 
and places. Custom plays an interesting 
role here, since as the moralists say: 
“What is customary does not affect us.” 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM 


It should be noted that this aspect 
of morality in women’s dress has pecul- 
iar significance today because of the 
different roles men and women are 
expected to play in our society. In re- 
lationships between the sexes, men are 
expected to take the initiative; the role 
of women is to attract. Consequently, 
to be dressed attractively, which often 
means little more than to be dressed 
a la mode, is of supreme importance for 


16Unfortunately, as a result of the modern 
emphasis on “sex,” the traditional concept 
of modesty in dress has been restricted to 
signify almost exclusively this specific ap- 
plication of the virtue. In this limited 
sense, immodesty implies something posi- 
tively indecent. As we shall point out, 
this is an excellent example of how a 
minority’s value system may be affected 
by the dominant culture. 

17Chastity may be defined as “the moral vir- 
tue that controls in the married and al- 
together excludes in the unmarried all vol- 
untary expression of the sensitive appetite 
for venereal pleasure. This pleasure is 
normally associated as well with the full 
exercise of the generative functions as with 
the movements of the generative organs 
as they are preparing to function.” Davis, 
op. cit., 2, 200. 
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women in our culture. Since husbands 
ure not selected for them by their fam- 
ilies, they “attract” a suitable 
male and continue to attract him in the 
face of all future competition. Hence 
women, with their different psycho- 
logical makeup and dissimilar role, may 
find nothing reprehensible in fashions 
which aim at making them “attractive” 
through the subtle interplay of natural 
bodily form and artfully designed 


must 


clothing. 

We must conclude that, granting 1. 
women’s need to appear attractive in 
our culture, 2. the rapid change in 
women’s status and roles in society, 3. 
the introduction of new concepts of 
health and 4. the fact that “what is 
customary does not affect us,” the pre- 
cise point at which a given fashion be- 
gins or ceases to be an occasion of sin 
is dificult to determine. This indicates 
that no exact measuring of lengths, 
depths, weights or quality of sheerness 
or clingingness is of much help in de- 
termining the sinfully stimulating qual- 
ity of women’s dress. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that moral theologians refuse 
to spell out specific rules in this matter. 
In general, they lay down the follow- 
One who deliberately 
seeks to arouse sinful passion in another 


ing norms: 1. 


through manner of dress is doing evil. 
Western 
expose or to dress in 
as to call undue attention to 
the portions of the body adjacent to the 
reproductive organs and/or the breasts 
Any marked exposure of 

portions of the body usually covered in 


2. In our culture, 
ly to 


unneces- 
such 


sari 


manner 


is wrong. 3. 
a given society, since such unaccus- 
tomed exposure is likely to be an oc- 
casion of sin to others, is morally repre- 
hensible. 

Does this mean that Catholic women 
will be innocent of sinful exposure in 
dress if they follow the prevalent fash- 
ion but carefully avoid extremes? The 
since the individual 
woman who carefully avoids extremes 


answer is: yes, 
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in following the prevalent fashion has 

reasonable assurance that her dress will 

not be an occasion of sin to the average 
male.** 

The impossibility of formulating 
more specific norms suggests one very 
important observation. It is too fre- 
quently forgotten that the significance 
of dress for the preservation of chastity 
is not found primarily in the type of 
dress itself but rather in the relationship 
of dress to the type of association be- 
tween the sexes tolerated in our society. 
By this I mean that it is missing the 
point to stress the erotic character of 
modern fashions in the belief that the 
simple view of a figure so clad will by 
its nature arouse passion. Experience 
shows that once a custom is established, 
this is simply not true. The real danger 
to chastity arises from the fact that our 
culture tolerates prolonged, unchaper 
oned relationships between the sexes, 
particularly adolescents, and it is under 
these conditions that the type of female 
dress takes on real significance for the 
preservation of chastity. For example, 
where it is customary for girls to wear 
shorts and a halter around the home, 
it is unlikely that the mere casual view 
of them will be an occasion of sin to 
the average person. On the other hand, 
to go for a day’s outing with a “date” 
clad in such apparel, considering the 
freedom and intimacy tolerated by our 
society, can very readily become the 
occasion of sin. Under such conditions, 
physical nearness and prolonged expos 
ure may easily lead to serious tempta- 
tion. 

‘SThis does not necessarily mean that she 
will be observing that “reasonable decor 
um” required by the virtue of modesty 
As I have indicated, clothing is an exten 
sion of the person, and Catholic women 
should react against the naturalistic cul‘ 
of physical beauty by dressing in such 4 
way as to gain respect for their person, 
not merely admiration for their body. Par 
adoxically, modern women, while eagerly 
seeking equality as persons, dress in a man 
ner which draws attention only to their 


bodies. Consequently, they promote men’s 
tendency to regard them as “things,” as 
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COMPLEX PROBLEM 


To recapitulate briefly, we stated 
that fashions in dress exemplify two 
social processes: how values are trans- 
lated into behavioral practices and how 
minority values are affected by conflict 
at the practical level. In dealing with 
the first, we pointed out that fashions 
vary according to changing attitudes 
concerning the basic purposes of cloth- 
ing. Some of these attitudes imply 
moral evaluations, and an analysis of 
contemporary fashion indicates that 
these are premised on a philosophy of 
naturalism. Consequently, the Catholic 
minority faces the delicate problem of 
rejecting what is objectionable and in- 
tegrating what is useful. Since this 
requires a clear understanding of the 
general principles governing moral rec- 
titude in dress, we next proceeded to 
outline these principles. There now re- 
mains to show how minority values are 
affected by conflict at the behavioral 
level. As we have indicated, a minor- 
ity’s rejection of an objectionable prac- 
tice may be vitiated in two ways: the 
right thing may be rejected for the 
wrong reasons; one aspect of a virtue 
may be overemphasized at the expense 
of others. 

Let us illustrate this second process 
by selecting for “‘case” study one con- 
temporary movement promoting mod- 
esty in dress. The program of the SDS 
(Supply the Demand for the Supply) 
Modesty Crusade is active in many of 
our major cities. This program has two 
highly commendable aims: 

First, to. develop in each girl and 
woman a love for purity and the desire 
to live and fight and even die for the 
Christian principles of modesty and de- 
cency; and second, to stimulate a great 
enough demand for modest, attractive 
clothing so that the designers, manufac 
turers, buyers and retailers will find it 
necessary to make such SDS clothing 
available for all. 


“sexual objects,” as the psychiatrists put 
it, rather than as persons. 
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The Crusade’s positive program is 
formulated on the basis of a “general 
principle” and eleven ‘“‘general stan- 
dards” applying it to specific types of 
women’s clothing. The general prin- 
ciple states: 

Christian modesty demands, under pain 
of sin, that dress be such as to conceal 
and in no way emphasize the parts of 
the body which, if revealed or suggested, 
are an occasion of sin to normal indi- 
viduals. 

The general standards representing 
specific applications of this general 
principle, contain among other things 
prohibitions on “all bared midriff 
styles,” “strapless swim suits,” all strap- 
less and halter style formals, extensive 
décolleté and “short” shorts. They also 
formulate directives for various types 
of clothing such as sweaters, skirts and 
slacks. 


CONCERNED WITH CHASTITY 

An analysis of the general principle 
indicates that the Crusade is interested 
in only one aspect of moral rectitude 
in dress, namely, that which relates 
modesty in dress to the virtue of chas- 
tity. Second, in answer to the question: 
What are the parts of the body which, 
if revealed or suggested, are an occasion 
of sin to normal individuals? the Cru- 
saders point to the general standards 
which they have formulated. But do 
these “standards” represent logical ap- 
plications of the general principle so 
that if one accepts the general principle 
One must accept the standards? Con- 
sideration of what we have said con- 
cerning the variations in fashion and 
the force of custom shows that this is 
not true. The point is an important 
one. The general principle states an 
obligation binding ‘‘under pain of sin.” 
Do the specifications enumerated in the 
standards likewise bind under pain of 
sin? Since they apparently do not, we 
have here an example of condemning 
the right thing for the wrong reasons. 
That is, the standards represent judi- 
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cious norms for observing that “reason- 
able decorum” in dress demanded in 
Catholic women by the virtue of mod- 
esty. For the most part, however, the 
types of clothing which the standards 
condemn cannot be shown to be “an 
occasion of sin to normal individuals” 
in our society.” 

An intriguing assumption found in 
SDS literature is a further indication 
of some confusion. It is stated that 
Crusaders should demand ‘modest 
clothing that is both beautiful and 
stylish.” But this is precisely the point 
at issue: it is because modern views of 
what is beautiful and stylish seem to 
clash with Christian principles of mod- 
esty that the problem has arisen. As 
we have pointed out, the beautiful and 
the stylish are highly relative factors. 
The thirteenth-century woman with 
her long-sleeved cotte, parti-colored 
surcot and fur-lined garde-corps was 
considered beautiful and stylish. So, 
too, was the Victorian lady with her 
desperately constricted waist, monstrous 
bustle and heavy, dragging skirt. 
Beauty and style in dress are not abso- 
lutes to be deduced a priori from the 
nature of clothing or the form of the 
female figure.” 

Second, there is the point of empha- 
sis in the program. As we have seen, 
the basic threat to chastity today arises 
from the unprecedented freedom in the 
relationships between the sexes tolerated 
in our culture. Manner of dress clearly 
takes on added significance under these 
conditions, but the Crusade’s emphasis 
on specific items of clothing and on 
1°Since the Crusade makes its appeal pri- 

marily to adolescent girls who are clearly 

not trained to make fine distinctions—in- 
deed, research has shown that they pos- 
sess far from adequate concepts even of 


the nature of chastity—is it prudent to 
add to their confusion? 


?°Obviously, what the SDS literature wishes 
to say is that Crusaders should modify 
modern fashions in conformity with Chris- 
tian principles and thus, by their example. 
prove that with proper selection one can 
meet modern standards of beauty and style 
and still be modest. 
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sins of sight scarcely represents a realis- 
tic, integral approach to the perplexing 
problem of maintaining chastity under 
modern conditions. 

There is a further danger in this em- 
phasis on specific items and exact meas- 
urements, since these are presented as 
necessary applications of the general 
principle binding under pain of sin. 
This places an undue accent on the erot- 
ic aspects of clothing which can only 
result in an unhealthy oversensitiveness 
and confused consciences among ado- 
lescent girls. We must never overlook 
the serious consequences of labeling as 
sins associated with chastity, actions 
which in themselves are merely “crude,” 
“bad taste,” or objectionable for other 
reasons. Adolescents who discover they 
have been misled in this matter can 
readily conclude they have been misin- 
formed on other moral points. 


In conclusion, our study has revealed 
the problems a minority encounters 
when reacting to objectionable practices 
in the dominant culture. There can be 
no question that a positive program for 
modesty in dress is needed to counter- 
act the prevalent naturalism in modern 
fashions. However, the SDS program 
appears deficient in the following re- 
spects. First, it has restricted its con- 
sideration of moral rectitude in dress 
to one aspect of the virtue of modesty. 
Second, this has led it to condemn the 
right thing for the wrong reason. Third, 
the result has been an undue emphasis 
on the erotic aspects of dress with the 
consequent danger of creating over- 
sensitiveness and confusion among ado- 
lescent girls. 

Our study of clothing reveals that 
only if basic principles are constantly 
reapplied to new situations will a mi- 
nority’s value system be maintained in- 
tact. But the new application of old 
principles must be balanced and inte- 
gral, lest in reacting to obvious evil, 
we forfeit some of our Christian heri- 
tage. 
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Roots for Reform 


Can economic order based on status grow 
when workers are rootless? 


CornNeE.Lius A. ELter, S.J. 


OW readily do American work- 
ers leave one job, industry or 
place of residence for another? 


This question constitutes a major 
part of the problem of labor mobility. 
One recent study, for example, shows 
that in a ten-year period three-fifths 
of the employees in a number of large 
cities worked for more than one em- 
ployer and three-fourths of these 
changes of employment were also trans- 
fers to other industries. About one- 
fourth of the skilled workers covered 
in the survey changed their place of 
residence during the decade. 

According to another study, twelve 
million workers were not living in the 
same dwelling they had occupied one 
year before, and of these about 3.5 mil- 
lion had crossed county lines. From 
various data it has been inferred that 
the average worker can be expected to 
change his residence about eight times 
during his working life and his com- 
munity about two or three times. So 
much for a statistical stimulant to 
thought. 

Some students of society derive great 
satisfaction from these and _ similar 
facts, regarding them as proof of the 
genuine freedom which American 
workers enjoy. A man can move 
from job to job, industry to industry, 
city to city, without let or hindrance, 
as whim or self-interest directs. He is 
as free as a bird on the wing. More- 
Over, economists point out that a high 
degree of mobility is beneficial both to 
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society and the individual, because it 
enables workers to move quickly from 
areas where work is scarce to areas 
where workers are scarce. The purely 
economic view recommends as close an 
approximation to perfect mobility as 
possible, for such mobility is one of the 
conditions for attaining the full bene- 
fits of pure competition. 


THE DEBIT SIDE 


All this is undeniable. These advan- 
tages and benefits are genuine and im- 
portant, but the big red apple has a 
worm in it. The rosy economic aspects 
of labor mobility are not the only ones. 
There are also certain socially undesir- 
able consequences implicated in a high 
degree of labor mobility which must be 
weighed against the real but narrower 
economic gains.- And it is not at all 
easy to perceive which side of the bal- 
ance will sink down. 

At this point we should note, by way 
of parenthesis, that the only kind of 
mobility we are here interested in is 
that which has its origin in the failure 
of the industrial worker to settle down 
to a stable “‘vocation.” There are other 
kinds of mobility which are not perti- 
nent to this discussion, e.g., the migra- 
tion of surplus farm workers to cities, 
the job-shifting of young workers while 
they are looking for something suitable 
and permanent, changes of residence 
necessitated by a growing family or 
following upon increased income and 
similar movements not related to the 
character of modern industry. 
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The central fact, of a partially eco- 
nomic character, which is revealed by 
the statistics of labor mobility is the 
rootlessness of the modern American 
industrial worker. This rootlessness is 
twofold: the separation of work from 
life and the loosening of community 
ties. Let us examine the former of 
these. 

Many scholars have affirmed the ex- 
istence of a cleavage between work and 
life in modern industrial society, which 
the data on labor mobility appear to 
confirm. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to term it a lack of integra- 
tion of work with the rest of life, or a 
separation of work from the activities 
which we pursue, at least in part, for 
the satisfaction we derive from them. 
Thus a man’s work is set apart, as it 
were, in the category of a pure means, 
of disutility unmixed with satisfaction. 
By and large, economists have regarded 
work in this light, and their conception 
seems to be increasingly verified in to- 
day’s massive industrial world. 

This idea of a dichotomy, of a split 
or disharmony in the modern industrial 
worker’s life may be rather vague and 
elusive. Perhaps it can be clarified by 
the following considerations. 

A lawyer who is still fascinated by 
the law, a teacher who loves to teach, 
an artist, each makes a living from his 
occupation, but it is not a mere job or 
a mere means of earning a livelihood; it 
is much more than that. Such a person 
derives deep satisfaction from his occu- 
pation; he is immersed in it. It is not 
merely making a living but an impor- 
tant part of living itself, in the subjec- 
tive sense of activity carried on, at least 
in part, for the sake of the satisfaction 
derived from it. 

This is the sense in which the term is 
used in economics. We all recognize 
this when, for example, we say that a 
certain lawyer eats, breathes and sleeps 
law. His occupation is not placed in a 
sealed compartment but is fused and in- 
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termingled with the rest of his life, 
making of it an integrated whole. He 
is always a lawyer. As a result, such a 
man’s working life is happy. His occu- 
pation is not just a grim, unpleasant 
necessity. It is a joy. 
WORK FOR MONEY ALONE 

Compare this attitude towards work 
with that of the young lady who op- 
erates a typewriter all day in the law- 
yer’s office. For her, work is routine 
drudgery, undertaken out of some ne- 
cessity. She does the minimum required. 
She watches the clock and takes advan- 
tage of every possible break. She dreads 
Monday morning and looks forward 
eagerly to quitting time on Friday. 
When she closes the office door behind 
her at five o’clock she leaves her occu- 
pation behind her completely. What- 
ever satisfactions she enjoys in life de- 
rive from her activities outside the 
office. Her occupation is solely a source 
of money income, and her attach- 
ment to it is so slight that she will 
readily give it up for something else 

Now the point is that in the days 
before mass-production industrialism 
close union between work and the rest 
of life was normal and characteristic. 
A man took up a craft at an early age 
and engaged in it for the rest of his 
life. He had a stable occupation. He 
became highly skilled, was proud of his 
skill and derived satisfaction from its 
exercise. He had a definite function to 
fulfill in society and was permanently 
associated with a certain functional 
group. He had roots. He had strong 
ties with other men. The human pro- 
pensity toward stability and assurance of 
place and function was largely satisfied. 
The practice of his craft was one of the 
major interests and facts of a worker’s 
life. He was known as a carpenter or 
tinsmith or stonecutter. His craft was 
so interwoven with his life that it was 
one of his identifying marks. 

Today this is far less common, and 
the trend seems to be away from it. Is- 
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lands of the old craft life are still found 
in modern industry, but they are no 
longer characteristic of industry as a 
whole. Many workers nowadays have 
no stable connection with a definite oc- 
cupation or industry. This year they 
work in the automobile industry, next 
year in the textile industry. This year 
they paint automobile bodies; next year 
they tend a spinning machine. A work- 
er’s relationship to, and interest in, a 
particular industry or job is thus purely 
ephemeral. This is reflected in the fact 
that we do not as a rule identify a 
mass production worker by his occupa- 
tion. 
SKILLS DISSIPATED 

[his occupational transiency is 
greatly facilitated by the dilution of 
skills, which has been progressing re- 
lentlessly as a part of industrial ration- 
lization. Jobs are designed according 
to the principles governing machine 
design: maximum productivity and 
minimum unit output cost. What was 
formerly one job may now be broken 
down into a dozen, each consisting of 
a few simple operations quickly learned 
by even the dullest inexperienced per- 
son. Much industrial work is thus be- 
ng reduced to some sort of common 
denominator; it is being greatly sim- 
plified, and the distinguishing features 
ot various occupations are being elimi- 
nated. Obviously this makes transfer- 
ring from one job to another easy— 
nothing like changing from bricklaying 
to toolmaking. 

But it also eliminates satisfaction and 
interest from the job and sets it apart 
from the rest of a man’s life. It has a 
disintegrating effect. Work becomes 
sheer drudgery, and satisfaction is 
sought outside one’s occupation. Mar- 
velous products are being made in mass 
production factories, yet few workers 
who cooperate in producing them really 
enjoy their work. The man who is 
bored by his routine job in a television 
tactory will thoroughly enjoy making 
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his own television set in his basement 
after working hours. The difference lies 
in the way in which work is organized. 

The managers of industry themselves 
recognize the uninteresting character 
of many, perhaps most, jobs in mass- 
production factories. They seek to miti- 
gate the monotony by various expedi- 
ents extrinsic to the job itself: music on 
the assembly line, rotation of jobs, re- 
laxation periods. It seems to be taken 
for granted that the work itself cannot 
be interesting, therefore motivation is 
supplied from sources outside the job 
itself. Benefits which counterbalance 
the drudgery of the job and make the 
factory a pleasant place to work even 
if the job is uninteresting are provided. 
There are recreation programs, pensions, 
health services, profit sharing and many 
other schemes with a similar purpose. 
Thus the well-springs of productivity 
are tending to lie wholly outside the 
productive activity itself. 


EFFECT ON SOCIAL REFORM 

It is not being suggested that we 
can turn the clock back or that the in- 
dustrial life in days of old was utopian. 
Nor are we denying that great benefits 
have accrued to workers by reason of 
modern production methods. Not at all. 
The point to which this analysis leads 
is simply this, that plans for reforming 
economic society must take actual con- 
ditions into account. They must not be 
based upon false assumptions. 

Now it seems to me that, as a rule, 
Catholic plans for reforming industry 
by reorganizing it according to voca- 
tional or functional groupings suppose 
a rather high degree of occupational 
stability on the part of American work- 
ers. I say this because such plans en- 
visage a kind of industrial democracy, 
some kind of joint participation by 
both owners and workers in_ business 
decisions. 

Now in most cases workers’ partici- 
pation could not be direct but only 
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through representatives, and it would 
be an empty formality, in no way 
changing the worker’s real status, un- 
less he took an active interest in his 
group, in the election of representatives 
and in the formulation of policy. This 
seems to assume that the worker has 
strong ties with a particular occupation 
and industry, for it supposes that his 
interest is keen, that he feels a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of his vo- 
cational group, that he really cares 
about the long-run prosperity of a par- 
ticular industry. 

If he does not have this interest and 
sense of responsibility, then professional 
labor representatives, men who make a 
vocation of speaking and acting for the 
workers, will run the show. And, in 
this case, it is difficult to see how the 
individual worker will be more closely 
integrated into industry or how he will 
have a more effective control over his 
own economic destiny or how he will 
achieve a greater sense of “belonging.” 
Moreover, it is difficult to see how the 
worker’s interests will be better cared 
for than they are now under collective 
bargaining. 

Therefore, before we seriously pro- 
pose to change the structure of indus- 
try and reorganize it along vocational 
lines, we must be sure that worker root- 
lessness is not such as to defeat at least 
one of the major purposes of the pro- 
posed re-organization, namely the work- 
er’s participation in management deci- 
sions. Presumably, the purpose is to 
make this participation real, not merely 
nominal. Presumably, the object is not 
to contrive luscious plums for labor 
politicians. 

Because workers are im groups, it 
does not follow that they have been in- 
tegrated into them. If they frequently 
leave one group and join another, they 
can hardly have more than a half- 
hearted, indifferent attachment to any 
one. How can such men be expected 
to have a deep-seated interest in the 
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Two Questions 


In order to augment her hus- 
band’s earnings, [a woman] be- 
takes herself also to a factory, 
leaving her house abandoned dur- 
ing her absence. The house, un- 
tidy and small perhaps before, be- 
comes even more miserable for 
lack of care. Members of the fam- 
ily work separately in four quar- 
ters of the city and with different 
working hours. Scarcely ever do 
they find themselves together for 
dinner or rest after work—still 
less for prayer in common. What 
is left of family life? And what 
attractions can it offer to chil- 
dren? 

Pius XII, Woman’s Duties 


affairs of any group? Even when men 
have a stable place in a group, as is 
true of many craft unions, they show 
little interest in its affairs. 

There seems to be a centrifugal force 
in operation in modern industrial so- 
ciety, which tends to tear men away 
from one another, while at the same 
time it heaps them together in close 
physical proximity. It loosens bonds, 
weakens ties and creates masses of men 
in place of stable organically united 
societies. 

Perhaps, then, it would be wise and 
realistic to base our plans for indus- 
trial reorganization on the assumption 
that we are dealing with a mass society, 
in which individuals enter into groups 
but, in large measure, do not become 
firmly incorporated into them. They 
associate with others but do not become 
firmly united with them. In such a 
society government and decision-mak- 
ing automatically become concentrated 
in the hands of professional managers, 
politicians and spokesmen. Under such 
conditions, could the vocational organi- 
zation of industry achieve its ends? 
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and the new tax bill 


Francis J. 


IKE Paul Bunyan’s year of the 

blue snow, 1954 may well go 

down in history as the year of 
the big tax cut. Starting last January, 
Congress reduced personal income taxes 
ten per cent, with a $3 billion annual 
saving. At the same time, the excess 
profits tax was repealed, saving corpora- 
tions $2 billion a year. In April, excise 
taxes were lowered about $1 billion a 
year. This summer, Congress approved 
a sweeping 929-page technical revision 
of the nation’s tax laws, which will save 
individuals and corporations close to 
$1.4 billion in the 1954-55 fiscal year, 
and considerably more in the future. 


This bill, the first complete federal 
tax overhaul since 1876, was designed 
to clear the legal jungle of old tax rules, 
plug loopholes, remove inequities and 
most important, provide incentives for 
1ew economic expansion. 

The new law’s benefits are both di- 
rect and indirect. Some will be felt im- 
mediately—or at least when the tax- 
payer figures his liability. Working 
mothers, for example, get a break. They 
can deduct up to $600 for child-care 
costs. Farmers can charge off soil and 
water conservation expenses. Persons 
over 65 will not file returns if they have 
less than $1,200 gross income. Larger 
medical deductions are permitted. More 
people can be claimed as dependents. 
Children under nineteen or going to 
school can now earn over $600 a year 
ind still be claimed as dependents, if the 
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taxpayer contributes at least half their 
support. Taxpayers get another month 
(to April 15) to file and pay. 

While these and other direct benefits 
are important, the bill will be approved 
or condemned on its indirect effects. 
Over this point, there are two sharply 
conflicting sides: Those who like the 
bill (‘it helps investment”) and those 
who don’t like it (“it does nothing for 
consumption”). Each side demands 
unbiased attention. First the invest- 
ment side. 

MORE JOBS NEEDED 

If increasing productivity, rising 
standards of living and expanding job 
opportunities be the goals of our eco- 
nomic system, then our tax policies 
must encourage those objectives. On 
the premise that, given a chance, busi- 
ness will expand, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is tying its political future 
to the philosophy that tax power han- 
dled wisely and carefully will actually 
stimulate economic growth. By this 
bill, the burden of providing future 
economic expansion will rest more and 
more with individuals and industry and 
less with government. 

Our country currently produces about 
$356 billion of goods and services yearly 
(Gross National Product). While this 
figure is high, it is not enough to pro- 
vide work for all who want jobs. Pres- 
ently, (September, 1954), there are 
some 3.2 million out of work. This un- 
employment (and unchecked, it could 
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lead to trouble) from various 
causes: technological change, seasonal 
and long-run variations, cut-backs in 
defense and other government spending 
and a basic readjustment in our econ- 
omy. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the President’s 
chief economic adviser, warns that the 
task of providing peacetime jobs will 
require in the next five years, an $85 
billion increase over the present GNP. 
By 1975, with a population estimated 
by the Census Bureau of 200 to 220 
million, new and additional investment 
of at least $265 billion will be required 
to provide jobs for 1975’s additional 
workers (22 million). To come any- 
where near this target, there must be a 
marked step-up in virtually everything. 
More production, more inventions, more 
investments, new stores and businesses 
will be required. ‘Expand or expire” 
may well be the choice. 

The new bill attempts to meet this 
expansion problem on two fronts: divi- 
dends and depreciation. In both cases, 
the aim is the same: make risk-taking 
more attractive by providing incentives. 


stems 


One of the law’s most controversial 
aspects is the provision partially easing 
the double taxation of dividends. In a 
sense, today’s investor must walk the 
tax plank twice. First, before the cor- 
poration can return any profits to its 
owners, the government, as a “silent 
partner,” takes 52 per cent of them. 
When the balance reaches the stock- 
holders, via the dividend route, the gov- 
ernment is waiting to tax these same 
dollars again. 

The new bill, while not ending the 
practice, does do something about it. 
Stockholders are now permitted to ex- 
clude a portion of their dividend in- 
come from their returns and receive 
a credit on the balance. This provision 
is a recognition on the part of the bill’s 
sponsors of the close correlation be- 
tween risk and reward. Some seven mil- 
lion stockholders will save over $200 
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million in this current fiscal year and 
close to $350 million in future years 


JOBS TAKE CAPITAL 

In any discussion of dividends, it 
must be remembered that business, be- 
fore it can pay out anything, must first 
make a profit. To do this, it must cover 
costs and give people what they want. 

However, it must spend money be- 
fore it can make money; it must build 
plants, buy machinery and materials, 
hire workers. To accomplish this, large 
sums are needed. According to the Na- 
tional City Bank, the cost of providing 
plant and equipment for one job in 
steel is $12,300, $20,000 in chemicals, 
$41,000 in petroleum and for all manu- 
facturing an average of $15,000 per 
job. 

If business is to grow, even greater 
sums will be needed in the future. 
It is unrealistic to think that this money 
will come forward without some hope 
of reward. Since the heavy hand of tax- 
ation influences profit, the choice of 
whether to risk or not to risk can be 
an important one. This bill’s treatment 
of dividends is a logical first step in 
making risk-bearing more worthwhile. 

The omnibus tax bill also provides 
new depreciation rules. The Admin- 
istration, by permitting more flexible 
depreciation allowances, hopes to in- 
crease productive efficiency. Business- 
men, farmers and shopkeepers are now 
encouraged to replace obsolete tools and 
equipment, even though not worn out 
or fully written off. Except in war- 
time, this was not permitted. 

Under the old law, fixed assets had 
to be depreciated under the so-called 
“straight-line” method. Thus, an asset 
costing $1,000, with a useful life of 
ten years, would be written off at the 
rate of $100 per year for ten years. The 
new law speeds up depreciation allow 
ances by permitting two-thirds of an 
asset’s cost to be written off in the first 
half of its life. 
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$1,000 machine, $200 would be de- 
ducted the first year, leaving $800 un- 
amortized. In the second year, $160 
would be charged off, leaving $640, and 
so on. In five years, or in half of its 
life, over two-thirds of its cost or 
$672.32 would be written off. By faster 
write-ofts, industry will more quickly 
get back its outlay in tools and equip- 
ment, making it possible to look around 
for something better. 

The old law, by stressing longevity 
rather than obsolescence, was considered 
by many to be a drag on productive 
effort. As a result, taxpayers were un- 
derstandably reluctant to scrap their 
old machines for new and better ones 
before they could fully recoup their in- 
vestment. 

HELP CONSUMERS 


Arrayed against these arguments are 
those of the bill’s critics. 

First are those which question the 
wisdom of granting any tax conces- 
sions at this time. Pointing to the com- 
mon sense dictum that taxes are for 
revenue, these individuals ask in effect, 
“can we afford it?” With a budget 
deficit of some $4.7 billion predicted 
for fiscal 1955 and with a total federal 
debt hovering in the neighborhood of 
$275 billion, it is a poor time, say the 
critics, to cut taxes. 

Another objection is raised by those 
who doubt the efficacy of our “new 
look” in defense (reduced national se- 
curity expenditures). They argue that 
before the country lowers revenues, it 
should first look to its defenses. They 
are not convinced that tax reductions 
and other measures designed to stimulate 
private investment should have a higher 
priority than additions to our reservoir 
of military strength. Are we so well 
prepared that no foreign power would 
dare risk precipitating all-out war? 
From a defense standpoint, can we af- 
ford to slash taxes? These are the ques- 
tions which many thoughtful men ask. 

Leaving out the implications of an 
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Disorder from Irresponsibility 


Free competition has destroyed 
itself; economic dictatorship has 
supplanted the free market; un- 
bridled ambition for power has 
likewise succeeded greed for 
gain; all economic life has become 
tragically hard, inexorable and 
cruel. To these are to be added 
the grave evils that have resulted 
from an intermingling and 
shameful confusion of the func- 
tions and duties of public author- 
ity with those of the economic 
sphere—such as, one of the worst, 
the virtual degradation of the 
majesty of the state, which, al- 
though it ought to sit on high like 
a queen and supreme arbitress, 
free from all partiality and intent 
upon the one common good and 
justice, is become a slave, sur- 
rendered and delivered to the pas- 
sions and greed of men. 


Pius XI, 
Quadragesimo Anno, 109, 112 





unbalanced budget and strong military 
defenses, we turn to the final objection. 
This argument might be phrased, “‘if 
we are going to cut taxes at all, let’s do 
it where they will help most.” Boost 
consumption by increasing personal in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to 
$700 a year. 

Since this proposal was defeated, crit- 
ics hasten to point out that the tax bill 
gives most relief to the few who need 
it least and least help to the many who 
need it most. Citing lower industrial 
output, reduction in manufacturers’ 
new orders, falling farm income, steel 
mills operating below capacity, drop- 
off in new automobile sales and some 
72 areas in the United States with sub- 
stantial labor surpluses, critics say what 
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Plain Speaking 


. . Some wage increases come not 
out of the profits of the wealthy but 
out of the increased prices for the 
poor. The first requirement, there- 
fore, is that the lowest-paid work- 
ingmen be the first to receive an in- 
crease of wages, and simultaneously 
that prices be not raised but exces- 
sive profits reduced... . 


THE AMERICAN BISHOPS, 
The Church and Social Order, 46 





is needed most is not increased produc- 
tion, but more consumption. 


SAVINGS HOARDED 


If demand and production continue 
unbalanced, the combination of unused 
plant capacity and “spotty” sales would 
make a poor environment for new ex- 
pansion. Under the circumstances, 
businessmen may be reluctant to make 
new investments. 

If the economic contraction which 
started in the middle of 1953 was 
caused by the failure of consumer 
spending to keep pace with expansion 
of productive facilities and an increase 
in output per man, then this readjust- 
ment may well continue until the im- 
balance is corrected. Certainly, a lag 
in consumption behind productive ca- 
pacity means an increase in inventories 
and a curtailment of orders. That the 
resulting maladjustment is serious, a 
recent study shows: 

All observers agree that productive 
capacity and output per man-hour are 
continuing to rise at an increased 
pace. If government expenditures con- 
tinue to decline, as scheduled under 
present programs, private demand must 
rise substantially not only to lift economic 
activity from the present slack to a full 
employment level but also to provide 
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markets for future growth and to com- 
pensate for the declining share of the 
total product absorbed by government. 
This requires an increase in private de- 
mand which will not be brought about 
merely by an inventory adjustment. It 
requires adjustments in taxation, prices, 
and consumer and business attitudes which 
have hardly begun. With the present 
outlook for incomes, the existing firmness 
in prices, and a net tax reduction which 
gives the masses of consumers only small 
relief, there is no assurance that the re- 
quired rise in consumption will take 
place." 

According to this view, it appears 
quite possible, if not probable, that the 
nation’s level of economic activity will 
continue to fall below our growing po- 
tential of production. 

If this be true, a strong case can be 
made for stimulating consumption by 
increased exemptions. If this form of 
tax reduction were carried out (at an 
estimated cost of $2.4 billion) and if ic 
were matched, dollar for dollar, by a 
cut in government spending, it would 
be a true tax cut. If it should result, 
however, in larger federal deficits, 
which wou!d have to be made up by 
bank borrowings, the resulting inflation 
and possible currency dilution would 
cancel out most, if not all, of the bene- 
fits. 

Perhaps, in our quest for tax reduc- 
tions, we are forgetting a simple fact: 
the real source of tax relief lies in 
sharply reduced government expendi- 
tures. Until we honestly face up to 
that issue (and certainly not at the ex- 
pense of our national security) we are 
merely deceiving ourselves. A tax cut, 
unaccompanied by a cut in government 
spending, will only result in more 
deficits. These reductions could well be 
illusory, for we will be swapping open, 
unconcealed taxes for a hidden, vicious 
one known as inflation. 


1 National Pianning Association, Opportuni- 


ties For Economic Expansion, Washington, 
D. C., July, 1954, p. 4. 
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Origins of Christian Social Reform 
in Central Europe 


KuRT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


OST contemporary problems 

and tensions were familiar a 

generation ago to the micro- 
cosm of Austria-Hungary. Geographic, 
ethnic and economic composition, a rich 
historical experience and a broad, homo- 
geneous cultural background made Aus- 
tria a natural center of social sciences 
long before the term was generally ac- 
cepted. Perhaps nowhere else could 
such a sometimes fascinating, sometimes 
tragic conflict of static and dynamic 
forces develop in free and unhampered 
evolution midway between yesterday 
and tomorrow. Traditions and institu- 
tions of the Holy Roman Empire con- 
fronted the dream of modern federal 
union, based less on territorial units and 
allegiances than on the will and interests 
of autonomous national bodies. 

Hence old Vienna became a Mecca 
for foreign scholars, reformers and ob- 
servers. At the crossroads of Germanic, 
Slavic and Romanic worlds—-with 
strong Magyar ingredients—Vienna af- 
forded research materials for social and 
political sciences. It was a classic prov- 
ing-ground of all kinds of paternalistic- 
liberal, democratic-nationalist and tra- 
ditional-progressive hybrids. 

Besides political experiments in pop- 
ular representation and national sym- 
biosis the Vienna school of economics 
(Menger, Wieser, Bohm-Bawerk and 
their law of diminishing returns) gained 
international attention. So, too, did 
psychoanalysis, brainchild of Freud, the 
explorer of the subconscious mind. In 
Vienna, too, Baroque and modern func- 
tionalism met. Metapolitical tradition, 
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embodied in the very existence of a 
multinational empire, was bound to 
rouse the challenge of modern times. 
The “revolt of the masses” was on its 
way. 

We can see seeds of the future in the 
events of 1912. Trotsky presided over 
the Vienna convention of the Menshe- 
viks. In nearby (Austrian) Prague, 
Lenin mustered the Bolshevik fraction 
of the Russian social democrats. In the 
same year Adolph Hitler failed the en- 
trance examination to the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts—and turned to pol- 
itics. In this period, too, Vienna was 
the political springboard and training 
ground for such different national 
leaders as T. G. Masaryk, Alcide de 
Gasperi, the Slovene A. Korose¢, J. Ma- 
niu, A. Vajda, M. HodzZa, former Hun- 
garian deputies and later prime ministers 
in Rumania and Czechoslovakia, re- 
spectively. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL REFORM 


It is often forgotten that Vienna also 
gave birth to one of the most original 
and vigorous branches of Christian so- 
cial thought and reform in Europe. 
Today the memory is often distorted; 
its political party structure no longer 
exists, but its basic social philosophy 
and reform program are still useful and 
up to date. 

Christian social thought evolved dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth 
century amid the death agony of a 
semi-feudal order and the exuberance of 
modern revolutionary mass dynamics. 
Sensing the imminent danger of social 
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revolution, it sought to avoid violence 
and disaster. The movement had a 
complex and delicate role. To forestall 
a revolution, it had to attack conserv- 
ative and liberal inertness and corrup- 
tion. But because reform must build on 
the dignity of the human person, it also 
had to attack Marxist, nationalist and 
all other forms of materialism. 

Under the circumstances, it stood no 
chance of success, unless it could win 
the masses by an unequivocal, intel- 
ligible, modern political program. From 
modest beginnings in the 1880’s, it had 
become, by the turn of the century, the 
first Christian social mass party in 
Europe. The platform was inspired by 
the writings of Karl von Vogelsang and 
the teachings of F. M. Schindler. Their 
success was due to the skilled leadership 
of Karl Lueger (mayor of Vienna, 
1897-1910) and the preaching of Fr. 
H. Abel, S.J. 

Within fifteen years, encouraged 
especially by Rerum Novarum, the 
movement had overcome all prejudice 
and distrust. Conservative forces of 
both church and state slowed down but 
could not stop its progress. The man 
in the street, the old, lower middle- 
class, urban and rural alike, swept the 
new party to victory. Only industrial 
workers failed to respond. Most work- 
ers were members of the “free” labor 
unions, controlled by the anti-religious 
(Marxist) Social Democrats who had 
started their drive for worker alleg- 
iance ten years earlier. The Christian 
labor unions were very active, but be- 
cause of their limited membership they 
never gained the position of their coun- 
terparts in Germany, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

Even without worker support the 
Christian Social party gained spectac- 
ular successes. One among 32 different 
party-groups, it held 76 out of 516 
seats in the parliament at the outbreak 
of World War I. Together with ideo- 
logical allies from non-Germanic na- 
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tionalities (the party was organized 
only in German-speaking constituen- 
cies), it was the strongest political 
force in the Reichsrat.’ 


Outstanding as a witness of these 
times and events is Dr. Friedrich 
Funder, octogenarian Nestor among 
German-speaking Catholic editors. Edi- 
tor-in-chief of the pre-war Vienna 
Reichs post and of the post-war weekly, 
Die Furche, Dr. Funder has long been 
a keen observer of social and political 
life in Austria. His recently published 
memoirs, Vom Gestern ins Heute,’ con- 
tain most valuable material for any 
student of Central European history. 
He has brilliantly reviewed events in 
the first three decades of this century 
during the transition from the Austrian 
Empire to the Republic. His work is 
the life story of a man who helped to 
shape a decisive period of political and 
social history. His knowledge is indis- 
pensable for understanding and judging 
fairly later events that resulted from 
the downfall of the central bulwark 
on the old continent, the cross-roads 
between West and East. He writes with 
the ability, insight and_ intellectual 
honesty of a devoted worker whose job, 
sense of duty and special training kept 
him always near the control tower. He 
never loses contact with events or with 
men who directed them. Moreover, his 
only interest, as a great patriot and a 
Christian, was to remain a loyal and 
effective servant of the cause he believed 
in. Hence his version of events some- 
times differs sharply from less authentic 
interpretations of the same period—- 
both as to facts and conclusions. 


' Hugo Hantsch, Die Geschichte Osterreichs 
Graz-Vienna, 1947, 2,459ff: Alfred Kasa 
mas, Osterreichische Chronik, Vienna, 1948, 
pp. 381ff; W. A. Jenks, The Austrian 
Electoral Reform of 1907, New York, 195! 
R. A. Kann, The Multinational Empire 
New York, 1950, 2,225. 

2 F. Funder, Vom Gestern ins Heute, Herold 
Vienna, 1952, 717 pp. 
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OUTSTANDING JOURNALIST 

Funder needs no introduction to in- 
formed readers. Between the wars he 
was Vienna correspondent for Vafer- 
land (Lucerne), Maasbode (Rotter- 
dam), Tablet (London) and the 
NCWC News Service (1921-52). In 
1953 he received the Prize of the City 
of Vienna for journalism. Since the 
foundation in 1935 of the International 
Union of Catholic Journalists, with 
Count della Torre of the Osservatore 
Romano as president, he has served as 
chairman of the Bureau Internationale 
des Journalistes Catholiques. He spent 
most of the war years in concentration 
camps. After his release he returned to 
Catholic journalism, attending confer- 
ences at Lucerne and The Hague, pre- 
paring for the Congress of the Catholic 
Press, Rome, 1950, and the Paris Con- 
gress of May, 1954. 

After years on the city desk of the 
Reichs post (which began in 1894 with 
a circulation of 900 and became the 
leading Catholic paper of Central 
Europe), he was named editor-in-chief 
in 1902 and was in a position to estab- 
lish personal contact with leading 
Christian social figures. Before long he 
won the attention of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, who 
was in full sympathy with the new 
movement and often used Funder as his 
mouthpiece. Contact with Archduke 
Franz acquainted Funder with all those 
grouped around him in the “Trialism” 
movement for a total constitutional 
reform of Austria on the basis on 
national autonomy and federalism. 

Through the years he was acquainted 
with Croat, Slovak, Rumanian and 
Hungarian political leaders. His remi- 
niscences of conversations with these 
men, whose dreams collapsed with the 
murder of the heir to the throne at 
Sarajevo, are of paramount interest. His 
account of the 1918 revolution is one 
of the fairest and most coherent avail- 
able. 
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During the first Republic Funder was 
closely associated with Msgr. Seipel. 
Besides presenting an unbroken and 
consistent story, his memoirs throw new 
light on many historically established 
events. He gives new insights on Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, the Yugoslav prob- 
lem, Serbian activities in the United 
States, where Srbobran in Chicago 
served as mouthpiece for the Belgrade 
conspiracy Narodna Obrana,’ as well as 
the abortive peace moves of Emperor 
Charles and the internal events leading 
to collapse of the Empire in 1918. 


The present international importance 
of Christian social parties gives special 
interest to the author’s authentic report 
on origins and political aspects of the 
Austrian Christian Social movement. 

Three closely related elements gave it 
solid foundation, inner strength and 
wide appeal. 

The first element was strong emphasis 
on a basically Christian political phi- 
losophy. Positivism and materialism of 
both liberal and Marxist provenance, 
anti-religious laws, administrative dis- 
crimination and a false democracy that 
would establish a system of privileged 
classes, all demanded a counter-offen- 
sive. Thus Christian social thought 
opened an era of socio-political counter- 
reformation. The religious affiliation of 
the overwhelming majority of Austrians 
(91 per cent Catholic), the cultural 
atmosphere and the country’s political 
history explain why a vigorous cam- 
paign for Catholic regeneration pre- 
ceeded and accompanied the struggle 
for political power. 





8 Funder, op. cit., p. 480. See also Srbobran, 
Chicago, December 3, 1913: “The Austrian 
heir to the throne announced his visit to 
Sarajevo for next spring. Every Serb must 
keep this in mind. If he wants to visit 
Bosnia, we shall pick up the check 
Serbians, let us seize whatever we can get 
hold of: daggers, guns, bombs, dynamite. 
Let us take vengeance... .” 
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The second element was the truly 
revolutionary ideal of thoroughgoing 
socio-economic reform. This was in 
line with a basic Christian political 
philosophy, and indispensable to pre- 
vent a disastrous political revolution 
that could only produce a nebulous 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a ca- 
lamity in which the masses of the 
workers would suffer equally with all 
the rest. 

The third was popularization of the 
new political creed. Had it not won 
approval at the polls, wise and well- 
intentioned leaders would have been 
powerless. 

Nineteenth-century Austrian Cathol- 
icism was influenced first by Joseph- 
inism and the policies of the Metternich 
period, then by the vacillating consti- 
tutional attitudes of neo-absolutism. 
The resulting spirit stifled active forces 
in the younger generation of clergy and 
laity. The church was protected but 
immobilized in a golden cage—at a 
period when rapid change in political 
thought and social structure demanded 
flexibility and readjustment. 


MORAL REFORM 


St. Clement Hofbauer and his fol- 
lowers had made headway against re- 
ligious apathy* about the time of the 
Congress of Vienna. This, for all prac- 
tical purposes, was the first attack on 
the Enlightenment and the state-church 
system. But this campaign was exclu- 
sively pastoral and aimed at awakening 
religious life. Before the revolution of 
1848 the campaign had no social, eco- 
nomic or political repercussions. 

The first registered association to de- 
fend religious liberty was founded in 
1848. A weekly paper, Aufwarts, 
stressed the value of religious founda- 
tions for social ethics and education. Jt 
discussed church-state relations, free- 
dom of worship and education, Catholic 





* Rudolf Till, Hofbauer und sein Kreis, Vi- 
enna, 1951, 171 pp. 
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political principles of authority and 
freedom. 

Two different schools of thought, 
both stemming from Hofbauer, rose, 
one favoring, the other opposing en- 
trance into political competition. By 
direction of the hierarchy, associations 
originally abstained from political ac- 
tion and formulation of a political 
platform. 

Differences, however, went deeper 
and were to divide Catholics, sometimes 
bitterly, for nearly two generations, al- 
though both camps were equally loyal 
to Church, Empire and Crown. Con- 
servatives, closely connected with vested 
interests and striving to temper social 
progress with paternalism, stood firmly 
for federalism. Concerned about the 
tensions of a multinational empire, they 
balked at progress in parliamentary rep- 
resentation. Their ecclesiastical leader, 
Cardinal Rauscher, archbishop of Vi- 
enna, believed strongly in his triumph, 
the Concordat of 1855, which was in- 
tended to destroy vestiges of Josephin- 
ism by restoring freedom to the church. 
This Concordat was, from the outset, 
attacked by liberals, mainly because of 
rights granted the church in matri- 
monial and educational areas. Eventu- 
ally a liberal majority in parliament 
seized the occasion of the dogma of 
papal infallibility to denounce the Con- 
cordat and threaten an Austrian coun- 
terpart of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. 

The Christian Democrats, on the 
other hand, strongly favored constitu- 
tional progress from the outset. They 
hoped to break the political deadlock 
by appealing to the voters and universal 
suffrage—an idea they shared with the 
Social Democrats. 


SOURCES OF FRICTION 


By 1871 there was only a loose Cath- 
olic defense to the threat of persecution. 
Within the Catholic body there were 
dangerous tension and bitter feelings 
between federalists and centralists, con- 
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servatives and progressives. It was ob- 
vious that only a strong political or- 
ganization could check the combined 
forces of liberalism and Marxism whose 
conflicting programs had little in com- 
mon except passionate anti-clericalism. 

From 1875 on, Karl von Vogelsang, 
editor of the conservative Vienna Vafer- 
land, worked hard to provide a common 
ground for politically alert Catholics. 
He found this in a long over-due re- 
vision of socio-economic thought. Al- 
though he did not live to see success 
(he died in 1890), his idea of social re- 
form made possible the Christian social 
movement, the strongest political pillar 
of old Austria.” 

All other problems—national ten- 
sions, constitutional reform, even 
church-state relations—were, according 
to Vogelsang, second in importance for 
the Christian. The central concern of 
modern society is social reform. Fla- 
grant injustice and inevitable class an- 
tagonisms had to be eliminated. If so- 
cial revolution, which would deal “the 
death blow to our Christian civiliza- 
tion,’ was to be avoided, the whole 
political and social order had to be re- 
built on Christian principles. Egoistic 
economic liberalism and its reaction, 
revolutionary passion, had undermined 
the very foundations of life. Society 
disintegrated because of the seemingly 
irreconcilable class conflict between 
haves and have-nots. 

Vogelsang called for total reform of 
corporation law, protection of farmers 
and craftsmen, restriction of monopoly, 
taxation according to social justice, en- 
couragement of co-ops, broad social 
legislation, beginning with improvement 
of working conditions, the right of so- 
cial co-determination for workers (!), 
compulsory arbitration. At the same 
time he attacked abuses of capital in- 
terests and unearned income. 


* J. C. Altmayer-Beck, Vogelsang: vom 
Feudalismus zur Volksbewegung, Vienna, 
1952, 172 pp. 
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STRESSED HUMAN DIGNITY 


The core of this revolutionary pro- 
gram was unshakable faith in individual 
responsibility within an organic society. 
Christianity condemned an economic 
system based on unlimited struggle for 
profit and hence basically corrupt. His 
criticism of uncontrolled capitalism, of 
human exploitation and resultant class 
antagonisms spared no sacred, vested 
interests. He denounced even the un- 
qualified principle of private property 
if it was defended as a privilege rather 
than as a right with corresponding 
duties. Only the owner who was a so- 
cial trustee deserved protection. 

It is clear that Vogelsang did not 
hesitate to agree with much of Marx. 
Both considered the existing order un- 
just and doomed. Without reform, the 
nation could not escape revolution. 
Both attacked exploitation of man by 
man. Yet Vogelsang’s positive program 
was totally different. Agreeing with 
much of Marx’ diagnosis, he proposed 
radically different remedies. 

One of Vogelsang’s main concerns 
was elimination of the watchman-state. 
State and society were not the sum of 
individual atoms. They were complex 
organisms whose basic unit, the family, 
is assisted by higher units at different 
levels, each enjoying autonomous rights 
and freedom. At the top, the national 
government cares for affairs of common 
interest or which cannot be settled on a 
lower level. The nearest approach to 
social justice and the most efficient 
guarantee against too much govern- 
ment, according to Vogelsang, is the 
corporative order. 

Like other corporative theorists, Vo- 
gelsang was not specific about processes 
leading to his reform. Capital and labor 
were to form solidarist units in each 
economic group. The bond of union 
was solidarity of interests and equal so- 
cial value of their function within the 
national community. Corporative rep- 
resentation was to implement rather 
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than supplant parliamentary democracy. 
Social solidarism and state subsidiarity 
are the fundamental elements of any 
Catholic social thought. 

Obviously this program opposed both 
liberalism and socialism; it also broke 
with feudalist-traditional trends. It 
involved a long-range concept, how- 
ever, rather than a detailed program. 
Nevertheless, it provided a basis for 
fruitful discussion that would lead to 
further development. A year after Vo- 
gelsang’s death the magna charta of 
Christian social reform, Rerum No- 
varum, marked the beginning of a new 
era in social thought and gave new 
heart to reformers. 

Within seven years the movement 
had become a mass party which changed 
the balance of political power. The old 
liberals were defeated; conservative 
thought was transformed. In German- 
speaking parts of Austria the new party 
was stronger than either neo-pagan na- 
tionalists or Marxists. 


REFORM PROGRAM 


One of Vogelsang’s stoutest support- 
ers and the heir of his thought was F. 
M. Schindler, professor of moral philos- 
ophy in the University of Vienna and 
an appointed member of the Herren- 
haus, the upper chamber of parliament. 
Although never a candidate for elective 
office, he was, until his death in 1922, 
the soundest guide in Christian social 
thought. His most prominent followers 
were Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, later Chancel- 
lor of the Republic and the last im- 
perial minister of welfare, who had also 
been a moral philosopher and held a 
chair in Salzburg and Vienna before 
entering politics, and Dr. Funder, who 
composed a splendid work on Schindler, 
Aufbruch zur Christlichen Sozial Re- 


form.° 


® F. Funder, Aufbruch zur christlichen Sozi- 
alreform, Vienna, 1953, 163 pp. 
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As chairman of a special board of 
Christian-Social leaders, Dr. Schindler 
drafted a Social and Economic Program 
to be submitted to highest Church offi- 
cials for authoritative opinions. The 
original draft of this program, signed by 
Schindler, contains a marginal note in 
his handwriting (in Latin): “I prepared 
[this] at the request of the Apostolic 
Nuncio Agliardi and _ delivered it 
through him both to Cardinal Rampolla 
[Secretary of State of the Holy See] 
and to the Union for Social Studies in 
Italy.” 

Here are one or two highlights: 

We want to restore social and eco- 
nomic order, now almost destroyed by 
atheistic materialism and its capitalist 
offspring. Our efforts are guided by 
Catholic principles: belief in God as 
supreme authority and ultimate goal of 
man, belief in charity and justice for 
all as fundamentals on which any free 
society must be founded . .. . Industrial 
workers are entitled to decent living 
wages .... Every effort must be made 
to support co-ownership of labor; at 
least workers must have opportunities 
for advancement and wage increases 
Old-age, 
sickness and family security must be 
provided. The right of co-determina- 
tion should be granted.... 


based on length of service. 


The document stresses the urgent 
need for laws to protect peasants from 
debts and taxation and to 
speculative concentration of 
land. Free associations are urged for 
craftsmen. Protection is demanded for 
the consumer against monopolistic car- 
tels. There must be public control of 
competition, exercised by professional 
bodies of employers and employees. 


excessive 
control 


(To be continued in January.) 


7 Funder, Vom Gestern ins Heute, p. 137; 
Aufbruch, p. 103. 
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INDIVINUALISM RECONSIDERED 


How Does the Lonely Crowd Become Society? 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


URIOUS men of a scientific bent 

have measured the slow, mas- 

sive pace of glaciers, the rise 
ind fall of coast lines and the eon-long 
crawl of the two poles over the earth’s 
surface. 

David Riesman and his associates are 
trying to do something of the sort with 
the titanic evolutions continually in 
progress within the bowels of American 
culture. But they are interested in more 
than the pace and direction of change. 
They are also asking how and how 
come, seeking more refined insights 
into the dynamics of change, into the 
delicate imbalance of forces that can 
slowly transform men’s ideals and lives 
ind societies. Above all, they are in- 
terested in the effect of all these con- 
stantly shifting vectors upon “the 
changing American character.” 

Mr. Riesman’s latest book’ adds a 
few more bits to the insights he has 
»lready accumulated.” Individualism 
Reconsidered consists of a series of 
thirty essays originally published be- 
tween 1946 and 1953, divided into 
seven unequal sections. The first three 
focus upon aspects of the author’s 


INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED.—By 
David Riesman. Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 
1954, 529 pp. $6.00. Quoted hereafter as 
IR. 

The Lonely Crowd, Yale, New Haven, 1950, 
xvil, 386 pp. and Doubleday, New York, 
1953, 359 pp., quoted hereafter as LC, and 
Faces in the Crowd, Yale, 1952, xii, 751 
pp., quoted hereafter as FC. 
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major preoccupation with human per- 
sonality and with culture as both index 
and matrix of personality. Two have es- 
says on Veblen and Freud; the last two 
consider totalitarianism and social-sci- 
ence methodologies. Most of the essays 
report observations upon the American 
scene, indications of cultural changes 
and the effect of these upon American 
character. 


WELL EQUIPPED 


Both the fields of observation and 
Mr. Riesman’s unique traits as a scien- 
tist are a bit unusual. There are essays 
on the pull of movies upon children, 
the role of popular music in socializ- 
ing teen-agers, college football, the 
legal profession, contemporary litera- 
ture. But his unique traits give a good 
deal of unity to the disparate themes. 

The unique traits are several; for in- 
stance. The author gives the impres- 
sion in this book (and in all of his 
work) of approaching social realities, 
social science and even the carefully 
formulated conclusions of his colleagues 
with a kind of tough-minded independ- 
ence and skeptical curiosity. He is 
dissatisfied with the easy, psychological- 
ly plausible explanation. Five centuries 
ago phlogiston looked like a good bet 
to explain burning—just as the four 
elements theory had earlier. Riesman 
looks at cultural phlogiston with the 
same hard-headed realism Lavoisier 
turned on chemical. 
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Now all this may sound like the 
ordinary work of any social scientist 
—and it is. But the normal attitude 
of the scientist has been developed into 
a skill—and a flair. Sometimes it al- 
most becomes a tour-de-force (like Mil- 
ton, after he discovered he was good at 
simile). Among Riesman’s notable 
qualities are also sharp insight, versa- 
tility in discovering and illuminating 
obscure relationships, a rich and varied 
erudition. His conclusions generally 
will be fresh and different, but convinc- 
ing. He has a journalist’s ear for a 
catchy phrase (a trait more evident in 
The Lonely Crowd) and a penchant for 
novelty; he is never tedious. 


CHANGE AND CULTURE 
More important, his insights are stim- 
ulating and illuminating. They help us 
to see ourselves and our social institu- 
tions more dispassionately, to mark the 
evidences of change and to undertake 
the more precarious work of evaluating 
what we see with disinterestedness. And 
this is important. Change is at work 
within the elements of any human cul- 
ture; sometimes it is minute and al- 
most imperceptibly slow (although the 
cultural historian of the Middle Ages, 
where Mr. Riesman finds only stability, 
can perceive titanic upheavals); at 
other times the modes and pace of 
change will be myriad and meteoric. 
When the idea of progress was sec- 
ularized in the eighteenth century, the 
beneficence of change became, as John 
Stuart Mill said, a theorem of social 
science. In our own country this 
“theorem” was abetted by endless vistas 
of progress: the spatial dimensions of 
the plains (which dull-minded men for 
a time called the “Great American 
Desert”’), of mines, of skyscrapers, of 
the atom; the human dimensions of 
democracy. De Tocqueville found the 
following episode typical of the Amer- 
ican he knew: 
I accost an American sailor and inquire 
why the ships of his country are built so 
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as to last for only a short time; he an- 
swers without hesitation that the art of 
navigation is every day making such rapid 
progress that the finest ne would be- 
come almost useless if it lasted beyond a 
few years. In these words, which fell ac- 
cidentally, and on a particular subject, 
from an uninstructed man, I recognize the 
general and systematic idea upon which a 
great people direct all their concerns.* 

Recognizing the absurdity of Mill’s 
“theorem,” Riesman is attempting a 
more reasoned evaluation of change. 
For this purpose he has postulated three 
types of human character: tradition- 
directed, inner-directed and other-di- 
rected. He is perfectly aware, of 
course, that these types are simply 
“some of the fictions social scientists 
and others have found useful in order- 
ing their observations,”* that human 
personalities constitute a continuum,’ 
ranging with infinite gradation through 
all three types and everyone partaking 
to a degree of each type. But the typ- 
ology is a useful scale on which to 
measure cultures. 


TYPES OF PERSONS 

Tradition-directed persons grow up 
in relatively static, custom-bound 
societies whose mores are rigidly formal- 
ized. The way to meet human situa- 
tions (which are limited in number and 
complexity) is all worked out in ad- 
vance and handed on relatively intact 
to succeeding generations. 

Inner-directed persons develop in a 
more complex society which communi- 
cates norms, ideals and principles to the 
growing individual but leaves applica- 
tion to the self-reliant individual’s 
judgment. 

Other-directed persons are condi- 
tioned by society to depend upon other 
members for guidance about ideals, 
goals and conduct.° 


3 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Amer- 
ica, Knopf (Vintage Books), New York, 
1954, 2,35. 

2, po 

5 FC, pp. 7 and 11. 

®° LC, pp. 19-42. 
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Mr. Riesman believes that the ‘“‘pure” 
type of tradition-direction has disap- 
peared from Western civilization. 
While he sees unquestioned values in 
other-direction (consideration for 
others, restraint in self-gratification and 
aggrandizement), highest marks go to 
inner-direction which produces the 
“autonomous” character. He believes, 
however, that his observations show 
that other-direction is on the ascend- 
ency in America. 

And this is probably true. A number 
of historical trends would seem to be 
contributing to this development and 
to confirm Mr. Riesman’s thesis. 

In the first place, neither America 
nor its people is homogeneous or iso- 
lated. The character of the land itself 
varies from region to region, and each 
region is an agglomerate: in New Eng- 
land are French-Canadians, Yankees, 
Irish, Italians, Portuguese, Jews. More- 
over, each region has a history of more 
or less rapid and complex change: the 
South has moved from slavery, from 
cotton, from agriculture. 


PROBLEM OF IMMIGRANTS 


More important is the fact that the 
nation is composed, even today, of large 
numbers of immigrants into the cul- 
During fifty years, 1881-1930, 
a flood of more than 27 million people 
poured into the United States from 
Europe alone, an average of close to 
700,000 a year during that entire per- 
iod. In 1890, one out of every six white 
persons was foreign-born, and one out 
of five was of foreign or mixed parent- 
age. The two groups, foreign and first- 
generation, constituted almost forty per 
cent of the white population until 
1920. 

A nation composed so largely of im- 
migrants would almost inevitably be- 
come other-directed. As large groups 
of people enter an alien culture, they 
are compelled to learn from others. 
New ideals, new modes and means of 


ture, 
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personality development, new status 
symbols, new statuses themselves are es- 
teemed. Old-world ways are unknown 
to the new culture—or consciously 
despised. Entrants to a culture through 
infancy and childhood have much to 
learn; but they have nothing to un- 
learn. They do not go through the 
painful process of finding a total way 
of life inadequate and unrewarding. 

This monumental fact of our history 
is of immense significance in accounting 
for the present-day tendency to other- 
direction. The effect of migration (fre- 
quently a disintegrating experience in 
itself), of entry into an acutely alien 
culture (language alone may here sym- 
bolize all the alien qualities) and of the 
painful process of ‘“Americanization” 
can hardly be exaggerated. 


INSTITUTIONS AND NORMS 


Furthermore, America has shared to 
a notable degree in the general disinte- 
gration of cultural institutions which 
has characterized Western civilization 
for at least a century and a half. Over 
a period that would be difficult to de- 
limit and in ways it would be hard to 
specify, there has been in process a 
steady dissolution of groups and com- 
munities and stabilizing institutions in 
which the individual could find ful- 
fillment, by which he could be oriented 
and steadied and which could serve as 
a buffer between him and the world. 
A law passed in France at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, called the loi 
le Chapelier, which abolished all asso- 
ciations, is the extremest statutory 
instance of this phenomenon. The col- 
lapse of Puritanism and the disintegra- 
tion of the family’ can serve as symbols 
of this phenomenon in this country. 
The individual in atomized society ex- 
periences vaguely and half-consciously 
something akin to the realizations of a 


7 John L. Thomas, S.J., “The Changing Fam- 
ily,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (February, 1952) 51- 
58. 
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child discovering that he is “‘lost” in 
a large crowd.” 

Again, our ingrained prejudice in 
favor of change tends to debase the 
worth of enduring standards and values. 
There is an inclination to look upon the 
traditional as per se outmoded. This 
American bent has been aggravated by 
a growing positivist skepticism about 
any, even highly contemporary objec- 
tive norms. Dr. Robert Fitch described 
this condition recently as an “outlook 
on life which denies all objective and 
universal standards and values, all in- 
trinsic power toward reason or right- 
eousness or harmony, whether rooted in 
God, or in nature, or in man;” its form- 
ula is: “for the good, relativism; for 
the true, skepticism; for the beautiful, 
impressionism.” 

Clearly these examples do not exhaust 
all the factors which contribute to the 
swing of the American character 
toward other-directedness. But they 
may confirm in some measure the con- 
clusions of Mr. Riesman’s research. 


ROOT OF PROBLEM 


We see, then, the heart of our cul- 
tural problem as Americans. For its 
continued existence, a tradition-directed 
society’ demands stability; age-old 
problems will then be solved in the age- 
old way. Our society, on the other 
hand, is more completely geared to 
change than any other in man’s his- 
tory. We can rightly be said to hold 
a prejudice in favor of change as bene- 
ficient. 

A society which is in full evolution; 
in a complex process of immigration 


8 Wilhelm Ropke, “Diagnosis of Our Times,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (April, 1954) 147-52. 

® Robert E. Fitch, “The Fears of the Intel- 
ligentsia,”” Commentary, 18 (October, 1954) 
KK EE 

1°The three terms, “tradition-, inner-, and 
other-direction,” as is evident and as Mr. 
Riesman agrees, may be applied to either 
individuals or to entire societies. See, for 
example, LC, p. 23. 
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and internal migration; of political and 
educational development; of immense 
economic expansion, transformation, 
accumulation and dispersion; of insti- 
tutional disintegration—such a society 
desperately needs steady and constant 
evaluation and decision. It should not 
be allowed to drift. Its members need 
norms by which to judge change and 
institutions by which to control it. 

And we, who are such a society par 
excellence, during the 175 years of our 
national existence have, partly in con- 
junction with the rest of Western civ- 
ilization (as has already been noted) 
and partly in response to energies that 
are peculiarly our own, systematically 
squandered the norms and institutions 
that could help us to assure the benefi- 
cence of change. In so doing, as Mr. 
Riesman points out, we have done al- 
most everything possible to assure the 
development of an un-principled, other- 
directed man, who willy-nilly takes 
what comes. 

It would be a serious exaggeration to 
say that we have become such a society 
already; on the contrary, all three types 
of men walk our streets. But it indi- 
cates the trend of our culture. 

But the solution will not be found 
in blind emphasis upon tradition- or 
inner- or other-direction. Useful as 
such categories may be for purposes of 
analysis and especially as bench marks 
for measuring social and characterologi- 
cal change, we could easily err in judg- 
ing that one or other type is per se more 
desirable or more socially useful. Much 
less depends, by and large, upon the 
provenance of direction than upon its 
quality. No one has pointed out more 
clearly than Mr. Riesman the potential 
weaknesses of what he calls the other- 
directed type. For the other two, it 
may be sufficient to note that Hitler 
would probably have to be classed as 
inner-directed and a faithful, orthodox 
communist as tradition-directed. It is 
possible, at least, to think of examples 
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all three types which would be un- 
lesirable as ideals of human character. 


INTEGRATED PERSONS 


Actually, while the three types are 
useful for purposes of analysis, they do 
not seem to be practicable for qualita- 
tive evaluation. In practice, a balanced 
blending of all three, provided that 
they are coherent and integrated, would 
perhaps be closer to the ideal. This 
would mean that the norms and prin- 
ciples which a man inherited from his 

rogenitors coincided with his own 
personally evolved self-ideal and that 
the society in which he lived was sub- 
tantially in harmony.” 

Harmony, I think, is an important 
quality. It is possible that the signifi- 
cance of other- and tradition-direction 
becomes perceptible only when these 
two are in fairly widespread conflict 
with inner-direction. So long as the 
former two modes of influence are rea- 
onably well integrated with personal 
ideals (except in the case of individual 
deviants, who will always be present in 
society), they blend almost impercept- 
ibly with evolving details of inner-di- 
rection and are received and assimilated 
with little turbulence. The outside in- 
fluences are a reinforcement of quali- 
ies already selected for development. 


More significant still, the lack of in- 
ner direction, of an inherited and as- 
similated body of ideals and principles 

the “internal psychic gyroscope .. . 

stalled in childhood”’*) makes con- 
tact with reality painful and disturb- 


no 
itl}. 


Clearly these remarks give no qualitative 
norms for evaluating character. These 
could perhaps best be developed along the 
lines suggested by Joseph Nuttin’s ‘Dy- 
namic Theory of Normal Personality,” in 
Psychoanalysis and Personality, Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1953, pp. 159-258. 


IR, p. 101. 
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USEFUL WORK 


Whatever may be said about the rel- 
ative worth of the three “types” of 
character, there can be no question 
about the worth and the interest of 
Riesman’s research and writing. He 
not only throws light upon such phe- 
nomena as football and Suburbia and 
the new entrepreneurship, but he stimu- 
lates an acute awareness of the whole 
process of change at work and of its 
implications for human character. He 
helps us to measure, for instance, the 
vast shift in attitudes towards the Ne- 
gro and the Jew, the impact of Joe 
Louis upon white prejudices, which 
John Kieran noted more than twelve 
years ago, and of Willie Mays today. 
Other-directed and largely unconscious 
much of this transformation may be, 
just as has been our mitigation of anti- 
Semitism in reaction to Hitler. But so 
long as such changes are beneficial, we 
need have little misgivings about them. 

We can see the usefulness not merely 
of rejoicing at the disappearance of 
Silver Shirts and Ku Klux Klans, but of 
searching out the factors leading to 
their decline and assessing more care- 
fully their characterological implica- 
tions. Awareness of these changes is 
useful. Thus, we can note that the de- 
cline in the number of metropolitan 
newspapers has led to a decline in what 
used to be called “yellow” journalism. 
When the “better elements” of a com- 
munity and the cultural descendents of 
Hildy Johnson’s devotees (““The head- 
lines of murder, rape, and swindle were 
ribbons around the Maypole.’’) read the 
same paper, the news ghouls are slowly 
exorci zed. 

More important than the phenomena 
that are disappearing from our culture 
are those which are emerging. It is 
constantly necessary that these be scru- 
tinized carefully to determine so far as 
possible their likely effect upon the 
American character. The Riesman group 
has done stimulating work of this kind. 
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It is possible, however, that the em- 
phasis upon autonomy, consonant 
though it be with much that has char- 
acterized Western thought for two and 
a half centuries, may not be the wisest 
ideal. 

One of the hazards involved in re- 
considering individualism is that we 
may run the risk of trying to revive 
the inconsiderate individualist, and he, 
it would appear, is as gone in America 
as the bison. The conditions that gave 
him scope in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century could probably not be 
recreated: large supplies of cheap, pli- 
ant labor (like the huge crews that 
built the transcontinental railroads in 
back-breaking contests between “‘Ker- 
ry” and ‘“‘Mayo”), the meteoric in- 
creases in population, the concentra- 
tions of wealth, the steadily improving 
industrial skills. 


FUTURE CULTURE 


And it is just as well so, because the 
techniques of tomorrow must be more 
genuinely social and democratic, the 
skills of coordination and management. 
Organization and  “orchestration,””* 
rather than the triumphs of the star, 
are today’s demands: the “farm” and 
“platoon” systems in sport, our combat 
and management teams, such huge co- 
ordinating groups as the OSRD in areas 
of science, the educational “system” 
and programmed curriculum, rather 
than Mark Hopkins on a log. There is 
need for “orchestration” for instance, 
in inter-group living, in cities and their 
satellite suburbs, religious and racial 
groups, regions of the nation, “‘inter- 
ests” with their presently warring lob- 
bies. 


18Walter J. Ong, S.J., “The Mechanical Bride,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (February, 1952) 83-84. 
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Unquestionably our skills of ‘orches- 
tration” are still rudimentary. While 
considerable advances have been made 
in cooperative industrial activity, there 
has been little transfer of these devel- 
opments to other areas of human ac- 
tivity. Even less have we learned how 
to give the individual human person 
role and dignity within the team. 

But if the lonely crowd is to become 
society; if the men who today are rud- 
derless and without oars are to find 
meaning, direction, motive and goal for 
their lives, those are the lines along 
which we must work. There can be no 
return to a rigid, monolithic society of 
the past, and progress forward to some 
new tradition-directed society seems in- 
evitably to involve totalitarianism. 

Nor, in an age so marked by com- 
munication and interdependence, can 
the gyroscopes of inner-direction alone 
do the job. 

But, as has been said, a balanced 
blending of all three types, integrated 
and assimilated by a rational human 
person, is our crucial need today. When 
we have learned how to achieve such 
balance in our culture we will be in a 
better position to achieve the purposes 
of man, of society, of culture, of life 
itself, namely, to give each man the 
opportunity and means to develop the 
full potentialities of his nature.** 

One final remark. Mr. Riesman has 
little to say about the role of religion in 
stabilizing culture and character. He 
seems to see little need for God and re- 
ligion, although he acknowledges hand- 
somely their historical place. The atom- 
ically fused desert that lies ahead as a 
possible graveyard for man reminds us 
how little we differ from our forebears. 


14W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “Christian Human- 
ism for Today,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (May- 
June, 1953) 269-88. 
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FORMOSA: A problem for United States 
Foreign Policy.—By Joseph W. Ballan- 
tine. Brookings Institution, Washington, 
1952, 218 pp. $2.75. 

With the position of Formosa becoming 
more prominent in world affairs, publi- 
cations about this “island bastion” are 
meeting an increasing demand. The pres- 
ent work, however, does little more than 
recount U. S. confused and contradictory 
policies toward China as a whole and 
Formosa as the sole province over which 
Free China’s flag still waves. 

After an historical and geographical in- 
troduction—one of the more interesting 
parts of the book—the author reviews 
Formosa under Japanese Rule.” Conced- 
ing that Japan developed natural resources 
ind shared the wealth with the islanders, 


he assumes that the natives constantly 
erovelled under the iron heels of their 
conquerors. Perhaps that was true in 


1912, but that was a period of consolida- 

tion—and at approximately the same time 

we were having the same kind of trouble 

for almost the same reason in the Philip- 

pines. Imperialism generally started with 
odshed. 

But it has not been that way recently 

evidence of the Formosans themselves 

of any value. They had “at least a 
legree of law and order and protection 
for property and person.” For anyone 
who has lived any length of time in the 
Orient (where essentials of Western life 
are almost totally lacking), Formosa is a 
welcome surprise. Its system of trans- 
portation, public utilities, roads are far 
superior to the Mainland. 

It is an outstanding example of what 
management and honest (to a degree) 
government can do. These results are 
mainly fruits of Japanese occupation. The 
uthor points out that Japanese motives in 
bettering conditions were not altruistic; 
they cloaked preparations for southward 
expansion and the glory of the Japanese 
Empire. Let’s not quibble over the mo- 
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tives but consider effects. Any form of 
colonization brings with it as a by-product 
a higher standard of living, at least for a 
percentage of the colonized. However, the 
author thus sums up the Japanese era: 
“Thanks to the Japanese, the Formosans 
were spared much of the blind groping, 
false starts and frustrations that the pco- 
ple of the Mainland have experienced.” 

The brevity of this summary makes im- 
possible an understanding of the obscure 
promoted at Washington, e.g., 
Senator Connolly’s opinion that Formosa 
would be more a liability than an asset 
(p. 122); the Chief of Staff’s decision in 
January, 1950 (!) that Formosa would be 
of no strategic value (p. 122-23). A year 
later the Department of Defense an- 
nounced that a military assistance advis- 
ory group (MAAG) was being sent to 
this non-strategic island! 

Much trouble i 
there is trouble despite the rosy reports 
which overnight VIP’s turn in) resulted 
from blunders of the Nationalist govern- 
ment when they returned to the Island 
after the war. Foolishly treating all For- 
mosans as collaborators, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s representative, Chen Yi, destroyed 
at the outset any chance of winning the 
sympathy of the natives. The latter were 
probably glad to be freed of the Rising 
Sun (though this is a debatable question), 
but they expected to be treated as Chinese 
and as equals. The history of the infamous 
slaughter of an estimated 10,000 Formos- 
ans by Chinese troops in the spring of 
1947 dug deep scars in the memory of the 
Islanders which are not yet healed and 
may never be forgotten. 


policies 


(and 


Formosa today 


Despite various organs set up to relieve 
embarrassment of the govern- 
ment, the behind the 
Japanese period economically. The prin- 
cipal reason is that Formosa is supporting 
many more people. The author’s popula- 
tion figure dates from 1940, whereas there 


increase O! 32 per cent, bring- 


financial 


country is still far 


has been an 
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ing the total above eight million. A_ sec- 
ond and more weighty reason is that For- 
mosa must support both a provincial and 
a national government. The situation 
would be like that of Hawaii (if it were 
the 49th state) being compelled to support 
both a state government and the entire 
Federal establishment! Much friction be- 
tween the two governments results from 
the facts that the province is not autono- 
mous and has been burdened with respon- 
sibilities it cannot be expected to carry. 

American policy has been erratic, blow- 
ing hot and cold, now conceding, now re- 
fusing, back-tracking, side - stepping, 
advancing and retreating. All this has 
shaken Nationalist confidence in the U. S. 
Even today the Chinese government is 
sorely perplexed. One of the fine points 
in Ballantine’s book is the documentary 
evidence of the fickleness of both the State 
department and President Truman. 

The concluding pages give matter for 
thought. What will U. S. policy toward 
Formosa be? How long will we finance 
the Nationalists? If Red China becomes 
a member of U. N., what will be the status 
of Free China? That the Reds will ulti- 
mately win a U. N. seat is not at all im- 
probable. The growing movement, backed 
by a weaker England and the mugwump 
position of Nehru, is slowing winning fa- 
vor. The U. S. can stand alone; but will 
it? Time and attrition may well weaken 
the determination of American leaders 
consider our recognition of Soviet Russia 
in 1933. 

This study of Formosa will not clarify 
many of the problems, but it will show 
that there is no ready-to-hand panacea un- 
less it be that of choosing a definite policy 
and sticking to it. 

JosePpH B. Dononog, S.J. 
Taipei, Taiwan 


THE AUSTRALIAN WAY OF LIFE.— 
Edited by George Caiger. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953, xvi, 158 
pp. $3.00. 

This general introduction to Australian 
ideals and institutions is the first in a 
series planned by UNESCO for the promo- 
tion of international understanding. Chap- 
ters are allotted to different faculty mem- 
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bers of Australian universities: F. W. Eg- 
gleston, W. D. Borrie, K. S. Cunningham, 
P. H. Partridge, G. L. Wood, K. T. 
Henderson and F. Alexander. They cover 
family life, education, political institutions, 
economic policies and international affairs 
There is much information in the small 
compass of this book, yet the reader is 
not borne down by the weight of facts. 

The tone is frequently one of reflectiy: 
self-criticism. Family life has been sec- 
ularized; the humanities have lost out to 
technical education; the Australian’s love 
of physical exercise and the horse races 
has prevented a popular cultural life. The 
authors are in agreement that their na- 
tion has lost much of its contact with the 
cultural tradition of its European fore- 
bears. 

Another clear line of thought is their 
awareness of the lack of long-range goals 
in the national welfare program developed 
over the past fifty years. Though the 
authors are in agreement that great so- 
cial gains have been made, they point out 
that the labor movement has limited itself 
to the job in hand without enunciating a 
far-seeing program. 

The frankness with which these authors 
treat their own national life, and the com- 
prehensive subject matter make this book 
a helpful addition to reading lists for 
undergraduate students of the 
sciences. 


social 


Jared Wicks, S.J. 
West Baden Colleg: 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT _IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA.—By Sydney D. Bai- 
ley. Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1953, 100 pp. $2.00. 

SOME ASPECTS OF SIAMESE POLITICS. 
—By John Coast. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1953, 58 pp. 
$1.50 (planographed). 

In a brief but competent survey Sydney 
Bailey sketches the steps taken by Burma, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan to form their 
new governments, compares their respec- 
tive constitutions and examines the work- 
ings of certain political institutions in 
these new democracies. 

In a confessedly preliminary report John 
Coast describes the political roller-coaster 
ride of Thailand since the coup of 1932. 
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sympathetically reconstructs the un- 
rtainties of pre-World War II days, the 
rest and intrigue of the war years and 
post-war turmoil. Even in such a brief 
<etch more information might well have 
en given on the activity of the Russian 
egation in Bangkok 

Joun E. Biewertt, S.J. 

Miinster, Germany 


REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF ISRAEL.— 
By David Ben Gurion. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1953, 539 pp. $10.00. 
The author, Israel’s first Minister, began 

his duties in 1948, along with Dr. Chaim 

\Veizmann, Israel’s first President. For- 


operation. The lessons to be drawn from 
the Marshall Plan, the impact of the Ko- 
rean aggression on European economic 
recovery, the workings, successful results 
and difficulties of such economic mechan- 
isms for European integration as the or- 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
eration, the Schuman Plan and the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union are carefully an- 
alyzed. This analysis is brief and not too 
technical, balanced and optimistic in its 
views. 

Though all may not agree with all the 
author’s conclusions and assumptions, they 
will gain a deeper appreciation of the many 
and complicated problems facing the 
United States and Europe in their role of 


promoting a better international economic 
order, the principal aim of the book. It is 
difficult to see how the author can assume 
that the communist world can co-exist for 
a long time with the free world without 
entering into economic relations with it, or 
how Russia, which no doubt wields as 
great an influence on the world economy 
as the big three economic areas chosen by 


inately, the coverage of this monumental 
lume dates back to 1915 and includes the 
| ng period prior to the Israeli War of 
Independence. But unfortunately, the book 
a compilation of Ben Gurion’s essays and 
ldresses, rather than a continuous history 
ut f the fight for independence. 
if Up to his retirement in December of last 
ar, Ben Gurion honestly believed peace 





s 


' with the Arabs would come. Along with the author, can be left altogether out ot 
rs many fellow Jews he foresaw Israel as the ‘ discussion. At least some reasons for 
i link of understanding between independent overlooking Russia to satisty the curious 
k Asia and the West. Yet he honestly ex- reader would well have been in place. 


VITALIANO GorospE, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


pected only a minority of the widely dis- 
al persed Jewish people to return to Israel. 
For anyone familiar with Israel and 
ewish affairs, these essays and addresses 
xe vill prove interesting and enlightening. 

Due to a lack of editorial notes, the com- 

lete picture may be difficult for the gen- 


WORLD POPULATION AND PRODUC- 
TION: Trends and Outlook.—By W. S. 
and E. S. Woytinsky. Twentieth Cen- 


N ral reader to grasp. tury veo New York, 1953, Ixxii, 1268 
: ‘ pp. $12.00. 

Me EUGENE J. JAKUBEK, S.J. ; ; 

w J J ‘ J So massive a work on so comprehensive 
St. Mary’s College : ; : 

a subject can only be described summarily. 

S es The book undertakes to collect data on 

7 EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES IN most phases of world population, resources 

: THE WORLD ECONOMY.—By Robert = and production and to undertake projec- 

; Marjolin. Duke University Press, Dur- tions of present trends. Five years of in- 


ham, N. C., 1953, v, 105 pp. $2.00. tensive direct work and a lifetime of 


“y This compilation of lectures deals with scholarly preparation (Mr. Woytinsky pub- 

~ factors that have undergone changes, but lished a somewhat similar work in Berlin 

- it is still of value for understanding this in 1925) have gone into it. 

“i subject There are five parts: Man and His En- 

. Che author poses problems confronting vironment (the physical world), World 
x 


Needs and Resources, Agriculture, Energy 
and Mining, Manufactures. A second vol- 
world trade, transportation and 
scheduled for publication in 
Data are 


the United States in its future foreign 
economic policy in the light of a general 
study made during 1947-51 and based on 
his experiences as secretary general of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 


ume on 
government, 
1954, will complete the survey. 
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presented in 497 text tables and 338 figures. 
There are no appendices, but the references, 
36 pages in length, supply a working bibli- 
ography. There are author and subject 
indices. 

The Introduction gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the contents which is condensed 
here. 

Part I. Man and His Environment. 
Population problems, in a broad sense of 
the term, are dealt with. Geographical sta- 
tistics, distribution of peoples, trends in 
growth of population, prevalence of races, 
languages, religions are given. Migration, 
development of cities, changing patterns of 
natality and mortality, health patterns are 
then* considered. The authors venture a 
forecast of future world population. 

Part II. World Needs and Resources. 
Consumer needs, consumption and _ stan- 
dards of living are considered. World 
natural and human resources, economic 
activities and wealth are examined. 

Part III. Agriculture. The role of 
agriculture, fundamental agricultural prob- 
lems (soil depletion, reclamation, conser- 
vation), patterns of farming and land 
ownership, agricultural technology are ex- 
plored. Data on food crops, technical 
crops, livestock, animal products, forests, 
forest products and fisheries are presented. 

Part IV. Energy and Mining. Value 
and output of minerals are given. More de- 
tailed resource and production figures on 
metallic and nonmetallic minerals, coal, 
petroleum and natural gas are considered. 
The economics of energy are discussed. 

Part V. Manufacturing. In addition to 
a world survey of manufacturing, detailed 
descriptions of 1. food, drink and tobacco, 
2. textiles, 3. iron and steel, 4. machinery 
and transportation equipment, 5. the chem- 
ical industry are included. 

Inevitably, major attention focuses on 
the United States, partly because the book 
was produced primarily for Americans, 
partly because this is the largest single 
economy in volume. For this reason almost 
twenty per cent of the tables and more 
than 28 per cent of the charts concern the 
United States exclusively. 

Completeness of world data is a tribute 
not only to the Woytinskys’ diligence but 
to the admirable effort of various U.N. 
statistical offices. Information is frequently 
incomplete, and little progress has been 
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made in establishing comparability, but 
great advance has been made in gathering 
basic materials for the kind of world sur- 
vey the work under review attempts. 

Since the Foreword compares this work 
with America’s Needs and Resources, a re- 
viewer may be permitted to indicate some 
topics considered in the latter which the 
former omits. Among these are: housing, 
household operation, recreation, education, 
religion, private welfare. Capital needs are 
considered only in conjunction with fore- 
casts of output. 

Painstaking effort has been made to en- 
hance the usefulness of the work for the 
general reader. On page Ixviii are listed 
in the invariable order of treatment the 116 
geographical areas of the world included 
in the survey. The end papers reproduce 
the seven continental areas (North Amer- 
ica, Middle America, South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Oceania) ; numbers in 
each country indicate the same order. 
Excellent use is made of an “armadillo 
projection” of the world map to present 
data visually. 

Readers interested in social and economic 
problems of the world are deeply indebted 
to “the indefatigable authors, who have 
mastered an immense and intractable mass 
of factual material and made it useful and 
understandable to the general public which 
needs it so much,” as Evans Clark says in 
his Foreword. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


OUR AMERICAN ECONOMY.—By Jim E. 
Reese. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1953, 
xv, 439 pp. $5.50. 

This work provides a factual description 
of the national economy. As it minimizes 
abstract theorizing and concentrates on 
presenting economic principles in their di- 
rect application to the business enterprise, 
it would serve as an introductory text- 
book or as a basis for private study. Fig- 
ures and tables are numerous, and the 
double-columned pages and many illustra- 
tions present a pleasing format. Dr. Reese 
combines both ease of style and great com- 
petence in subject-matter. 

The dynamic nature of our economy is 
the central theme of the five sections 
of his study, and national income statistics 
“with all their defects” are the barometer 
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‘or evaluating the changing economic tem- 
eratures. Morally speaking, a more de 
iure approach in places (e.g., government 
irticipation in the economy) would per- 
ips be preferable to the de facto attitude 
deliberately adopted. Such omisions can be 
led in by the alert private reader or 
teacher. 
James A. O’Brien, S.J. 
West Baden College 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVE- 
MENT: History, Policies, Outlook.—By 
Lewis L. Lorwin. Harper, New York, 
1953, xviii, 366 pp. $5.00. 

Like all social processes, the interna- 
ional labor movement has_ developed 
rough a series of contradictions. The 

st curious and salutary is that the job 

organizing labor on international lines 
was formally begun in 1847 by a group 

f left-wing political exiles dominated by 
Karl Marx and inspired by his Communist 
Manifesto; but today, more than 100 years 
later, better than 52 million workers in 
6 countries are organized as the ICFTU 
International Confederation of Free 
Unions)—and the ICFTU was 
founded in 1949 because international labor 
wanted to present a united front against 
the “proletarian“ dictatorship which has 
grown out of Marx’s ideology. 

Dr. Lorwin’s history makes good read- 
ng. He writes clearly and objectively, 
includes a wealth of detail without be- 

ming obscure. He avoids overeasy gen- 
eralizations, and when he does generalize, 

is only after he has presented a good 
cross section of historical facts. The vari- 
ant forms of socialism, insofar as they af- 
fected the labor movement, are traced 
through their own periods and in their own 
countries; various economic, social, politi- 
cal, and ideological problems which the 
movement faced are presented in historical 
sequence. 

The specifically Christian labor organi- 
zations receive their due place in Dr. Lor- 
win’s history, and he includes an excel- 
lent summary of the Catholic blueprint for 
socio-economic reform. Incidentally, the 
last sections of the book should be a real 
eye opener for the unfortunately numer- 
us American Catholics who see “Red” 
henever an “International” labor organi- 
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zation is mentioned. 

Dr. Lorwin makes so few slips in the 
course of his book that they are unworthy 
of mention. He avoids footnotes almost 
entirely. A brief annotated bibliography 
at the end of each chapter would have 
made up for the resultant lack of source 
material, and would have made the book 
even more useful for the student than it 
is, without annoying the general reader. 
A general bibliography is given at the 
end of the book. 

Rospert J. McNAMARA, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE WHOLE MAN GOES TO WORK.— 
By Henry L. Nunn. Harper, New York, 
1953, x, 214 pp. $3.00. 

Henry L. Nunn’s autobiography reveals 
the life of a truly great pioneer in Ameri- 
can social thought. The growth of his 
sympathetic insight into labor-management 
problems—from sheer laissez-faire preju- 
dices to a balanced, thoroughly realistic 
and human perspective—makes fascinating 
reading. As a practical venture in indus- 
trial relations, it is an intimate and well- 
told story, every bit as valuable in its 
conclusions as the controlled experiments 
of Mayo or Roethlisberger. This book 
should be read by all social scientists; it 
must be read by all industrial sociologists 


WILDCAT STRIKE.—By Alvin W. Gould- 
ner. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
1953, 179 pp. $3.00. 

This is the first book-length study of 
an actual wildcat strike from a strictly 
sociological viewpoint. The author, a 
social scientist, together with a field re- 
search team, began his study of the gyp- 
sum mine and board mill two years before 
the strike took place. He was therefore 
in a unique position to analyze “from 
within” the background behind the strike, 
the gradual breakdown of worker-man- 
relations and the conditions 
physical, emotional, social—which led to 
the spontaneous walkout. Both the po- 
sition and motivation of management and 


ke are studied objectively. 


agement 


labor ali S1g- 
nificant social patterns observed by the 
author (the 


wage issue as an escape ve- 
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hicle for other workers’ grievances, the 
split-outlook toward the strike in both 
management and labor, a “forewarned” 
but not “forearmed” management, the dis- 
tinctive “oenuine” 
wildcat strike) are all integrated into a 
general theory of group tensions. Herein 
lies the value of the book—it is a definite 
contribution to the new and rapidly de- 
veloping studies in the science of human 
collective behavior. It offers to indus- 
trial new material 
and to management personnel and union 
leaders, a practical guide to action. The 
gap between 
“applied” one 
“clinical” so- 


specifications of a 


sociologists scientific 


author hopes to bridge the 
sociology and an 
lines of a 


a “pure” 

more along the 

ciology. 
Inasmuch as the author prescinds from 


the “rights” or “wrongs” of the strike, 
we take this to mean that he does not 
ignore or deny that the “factual” and 


“interpretative” context of the strike are 
to be understood in terms of man’s whole 
context as a being free from all volitional 
determinism. It must be noted also that 
the author’s theory of group tensions is 
partly based on Freud’s psychology of 
repression which cannot be admitted in 
every instance of human behavior and 
which cannot reduce all human activities 
to the merely material. 


IN THE TWILIGHT OF SOCIALISM.— 
By Joseph Buttinger. Praeger, New 
York, 1953, x, 577 pp. $6.00. 

This book is subtitled “A History of 
the Revolutionary Socialists of Austria.” 
While it is about Austrian Socialists, it 
is not history; it is really the frustrated 
outcry of one of the ex-leaders of Austrian 
Socialism. 

The scurryings of the Austrian social- 
ists after their party was proscribed in 
the mid-thirties are duly chronicled, with 
minute attention given to historically in- 
significant characters. The chronicle is 
hinged on the major events of Austrian 
political history of the period, but the in- 
terpretation put on most of the personali- 
ties and organizations caught in Austria’s 
downfall is fantastic. 

The book ends with an almost mystical 
praise to socialism and true so- 
These stalwart souls, 


paean of 
cialists everywhere. 
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“individually or in small groups,” are 
searching “for a new way,” disillusioned 
as they are over the betrayal of socialism 
by the various socialist parties through- 
out Europe. “Even the loneliest [social- 
ist] will some day encounter brothers at 
home or abroad.” We rather hope not. 
But if all socialist thinking is as muddled 
as Buttinger’s, it won’t make much differ- 
ence anyway. 

Rospert J. McNamara, S.J, 

Woodstock College 


NATIONALISM AND SOCIAL COMMUNI- 
CATION: An Inquiry into the Founda- 
tions of Nationality. —By Karl W. 
Deutsch. Wiley, New York, 1953, 292 
pp. $5.00. 

Admirable erudition, firm dedication to 
the principles of operational research and 
sound abstinence from wishful thinking 
combine themselves happily in this book, 
the first draft of which has already re- 
ceived the Harvard Sumner Prize. “This 
is largely a book on research and methods 
of research . [and] about the need for 
more research” (pp. 163-4); it is not the 
outline of a fully developed theory. The 
fifth chapter, dealing with potentially quan- 
titative tests of social learning and assimi- 
lation, should prove particularly stimulat 
ing. 

Dr. Deutsch draws from four areas in 
which progress—with regard to the estab 
lishment of facts and the construction of 
models—has been made in the last decade: 
1. The almost ubiquitous appearance of 
uneven, that is extremely skewed, distribu- 
tions of social parameters such as the liv- 
ing standards in different countries or po- 
litical power. (Here the work of the late 
G. K. Zipf should have been more strongly 
considered.) 2. Group dynamics with its 
demonstration of the differential in the 
density of contact between ingroup mem- 
bers on the one hand and between ingroup 
and outgroup on the other. 3. The notion 
of “information” as a quantifiable state 
apart from its concrete content and mean- 
ing. 4. The operation of feedback systems 
which adjust their intake (e.g., of infor- 
mation) in accordance with a fixed (or 
desired) output. 

Two definitions of crucial concepts may 
illustrate Dr. Deutsch’s approach: “Na- 
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tional consciousness is the attachment 
secondary symbols of nationality to pri- 
iry items of information moving through 
channels of social communication, or 
rough the mind of an individual.” (p. 
146) (An identical notion has been devel- 
oped by this reviewer in Die Psychologie 
und das Leben, Vienna, 1951.) The national 
vill “may be described as the set of con- 
straints acquired from the memories and 
past experiences of the system, and ap- 
plied to the selection and treatment of 
items in its later intake, recall, or decisions 
... Will, then, is the ability to inhibit, 
irtially or wholly, any further learning.” 
151) (Obviously, there is room for dis- 
greement, in particular with the author’s 
entirely negative conception of “will.”) 
For the immediate future Dr. Deutsch 
ees “considerable prospects for the in- 
asing importance of nationalism,” (p. 
4) a condition which may not weaken 
before inequality and insecurity (among 
nations) have become less extreme.” (p. 


nfortunately, space does not permit a 
etailed consideration of Dr. Deutsch’s 
iantitative analysis of language diversifi- 
ition and assimilation in such areas as 
Finland, Czechoslovakia and India. Almost 
e-fourth of the book is given to this 
! ic. 
PeTER R. HOFSTAETTER 
The Catholic University of America 


SOCIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. — By 
Emile Durkheim. The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Illinois, 1953, xli, 97 pp. $2.50. 


his small volume contains Durkheim's 
ctrine of moral positivism. Briefly 
tated, this doctrine holds that the “collec- 
being,” society, is the necessary and 
ufficient source of the obligation and de- 
rability which distinguish moral rules 
rom other rules, like the purely technical. 
Society alone, not the individual, can in- 
st moral rules with the altruism, author- 
and sanction that explain how they 
blige individuals to obey. Society, too, 
vokes reverence for its rules which a mere 
m of individuals does not, because as an 
mergently superior “moral reality” it sur- 


passes individuals in quality as much as 


collective representations” surpass “indivi- 
lual representations.” The rules, more- 
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over, of this visible good are willed as 
desirable because they are seen by indivi- 
duals as emanating from the same collec- 
tive being that favors us with art, science, 
religion and all the goods of culture. 
Finally, for the philosophical positivist, 
society, not God, is the “sufficient” explana- 
tion of moral rules and their vigor because 
it is an agency that is directly observable 
while God is beyond the grasp of our 
senses. 

Durkheim’s essays reveal in a striking 
way the kinship that exists between the 
“this-worldly” and “sensate” mentality of 
the philosophical positivist and the pseudo- 
religious enthusiasm of secular humani 
tarians, like atheistic socialists. The prom- 
inent sociologist is as explicit in diviniz- 
ing society as he is in admitting as true 
only what can be directly observed by the 
senses. Take the following statement as 
evidence: “In the world of experience | 
know of only o 
richer and more complex moral reality 
than our own and that is the collective be- 
ing. | am mistaken; there is another being 
which could play the same part, and that 
is the Divinity. Between God and society 


ie being that possesses a 


lies the choice. . . . I can only add that I 
see in the Divinity only society trans- 
figured and symbolically expressed.” (p. 
e9\ 


52) 
Durkheim wrote under the late spell of 
a secular liberal’s optimism. Unhappily, 
as with many a liberal, his sole faith in 
things seen hid from his vision the awful 
potentialities that have emerged from his 
god, the “collective being.” 
James P. Goopwin, S.J 


Seattle University 


ESSAYS ON SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.—By Karl Mannheim, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1953, viii, 319 pp. $6.50. 

This second volume of “Essays” contains 
the remainder of the shorter scientific 
papers which Karl Mannheim wrote during 
the last 25 vears of his life Part I con- 
tains a revision of his doctoral disserta- 
tion on “The Structural Analysis of Epis- 
temology” and a specific application of his 
approach in an analysis of “Conservative 
during the 


Thought.” These were writ 
time when he was dominated by the idea 
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of “structure.” Thought and action were 
determined and guided into intelligible 
channels by the “structure” of social reality 
and the position of individuals and groups 
within this “structure.” 

Part II contains three essays which 
analyze and evaluate German and Western 
sociology. Part III deals with “socio- 
logical psychology,” and Part IV takes up 
the subject of “planned society and the 
problem of human personality.” Here we 
encounter a development in Mannheim's 
thought growing out of his Nazi experi- 
ence and his residence in England. So- 
ciology must achieve integration with other 
social sciences, and while maintaining so- 
cial perspective, must utilize the insights 
and methods of various psychological 
schools. His argument is that we must 
have social planning, but this planning in- 
volves an understanding of how the over- 
all situation in society and the institutional 
environment influence and shape individual 
behavior. “The possibilities of planning are 
great, but the dangers are greater.” We 
must avoid “the deadening interference of 
a bureaucratic regulation of all and every- 
thing” and achieve “a sociological guid- 
ance of inherent forces from the key 
position of society.” 

Mannheim is primarily important in so- 
cial theory because of the questions he 
asks. What is the nature of social knowl- 
edge? What are the shortcomings in the 
contemporary trends in the social sciences ? 
What knowledge is needed if we are to 
develop in theory and practice an adequate 
control of the social process? 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


HUMAN RELATIONS: Vol. I, Concepts in 
Concrete Social Science; Vol. II, Cases in 
Concrete Social Science.—By Hugh Cabot 
and Joseph A. Kahl. Harvard, Cam- 
bridge, 1953, xxxi, 333 pp. and viii, 273 
pp. $4.75 and $4.25, respectively. 

[s feeling more important than knowing 
because it conditions what we are ready to 
know because “many conflicts of opinion 
arise in the fourth dimension, i.e., in as- 
sumptions unconsciously made and not 
mentioned?” With this premise the spe- 
cialists of the last decade ushered human 
relations into a special field of scientific 
literature. This contribution to clinical 
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evidence testing this premise includes two 
volumes—the first, containing theory and 
interpretation, a compilation of ideas and 
studies of social scientists who focused at- 
tention on the emotional impact of inter- 
actional relationships; the second, present- 
ing 33 case studies to be interpreted in the 
mirrored (tentative) conclusions of the 
several disciplines found in the first volume, 
Research and teaching experience of an 
undergraduate course in Human Relations 
since 1945 gave opportunity for eighteen 
members of a Harvard University group 
to sift the worth of these volumes. 

Cabot states that young men are trained 
for everything but dealings with their fel- 
low men; therefore the volumes contain 
pivotal points for discussion, which allows 
skills of interaction and interpersonal com- 
petence to develop from group analysis and 
critical judgment of social reality. Like- 
wise, the volumes give insight into this 
method of teaching. 

Social order is more easily attained when 
superficial, inadequate observations give 
way to clarity on the bases of agreement 
or disagreement between human beings and 
those factors which produce satisfactory 
relationships. The proper use of materials 
here presented is a step toward that goal. 

S1sTER Mary AQUINICE, O.P. 
Rosary College 


CONFLICT OF LOYALTIES.—Edited by 
R. M. Maclver. Harper, New York, 1952, 
x, 150 pp. $2.00. 


These printed lectures given at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America seek 
to clarify and to suggest solutions for many 
moral conflicts in public and private life. 
Deceit as an instrument of public policy, 
organized religion and personal faith, pri- 
vate gain and public interest are a few of 
the subjects treated. Generally, notions of 
truth, duty, law, right, natural law are 
imprecise. This logical haziness limits the 
value of some conclusions. 

Positively, the reader will find a stimu- 
lating, comprehensive analysis of modern 
American educational problems in Dr. Ord- 
way Tead’s lecture on freedom and inter- 
ference. A sane middle course guided by 
informed opinion is his means for balanc- 
ing extremes. 

Perhaps the most thoughtful of the lec- 
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tures is “The Threat to Privacy” by Prof. 
Harold Lasswell of Yale’s law school. 
Encroachments upon privacy by scientific, 
social and psychological agencies are dis- 
-ussed. Abuses of police and press are in- 
tanced. Invasions of privacy he sees as 
-eflections of the tensions of our time: 

. aversion to privacy arises from the 
leprivations which individuals have under- 
one as a byproduct of the tensions of non- 
identification, of choice and of ambition.” 
(p. 133) He shows the need for privacy to 
preserve human dignity against a “garri- 
son state.” 

Only two lecturers consider religion a 
solution for specific modern conflicts: with 
regard to the “mammon of unrighteous- 
ness;” with regard to uniting men in world 
peace. 

Rosert J. Core, S.J. 
Weston College 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS, 1952.—Prepared 
by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs. Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953, 384 pp. $4.00. 


Eighteen new countries are covered in 
the third issue of the U. N. Yearbook of 
International Trade Statistics, bringing the 

tal reported to seventy. The coverage 
includes about 97 per cent of world trade; 
nly Albania, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
lovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Po- 
nd, Romania and U. S. S. R. are 
omitted. Data on the full list of Standard 
International Trade Classifications are 
wailable for about 65 per cent of world 
trade. 

Only the two introductory tables (world 
trade and indices of world exports) are im- 
mediately comparable. Tables for indi- 
vidual countries are expressed in national 
currencies; conversion tables to American 
dollars of contemporary date are provided. 


YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS, 
1953.—International Labor Office, Ge- 
neva, 1953, xv, 375 pp. $5.00. 

The thirteenth issue of this work con- 
tinues most of the statistical series avail- 


able in earlier editions. One full table 
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(average food consumption per unit) and 
part of another (consumption expendi- 
tures) have been dropped from the pre- 
vious issue, and seven tables dropped 
earlier continue to be missing. No new 
tables have been added in this issue. 

The bibliography of sources, which lists 
national statistical series, has been brought 
up to 1953 for most countries covered. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1953.—Pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953, 578 pp. $6.00, 
paper; $7.50, cloth. 

Continued experience with international 
collection of statistical data and the in- 
formational needs of various groups is 
reflected in the fifth issue of the U. N 
Statistical Yearbook. Not only have five 
new tables been added (diamond produc- 
tion, cotton looms, paper other than news- 
print, world exports, social-security re- 
ceipts and expenditures) and three re- 
stored (roundwood and lumber production 
and product by industrial origin), but 
data in old tables have been made m« 
complete and useful. Thus, a number of 
new countries have begun supplying in- 
formation formerly unavailable, with the 
result that aggregates in many tables more 
closely approximate “world” figures. 

Other modifications include the com- 


re 
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plete recasting of three tables: wool spin- 
ning spindles, manufactured gas and 
exchange rates; additional information is 
now available in the tables on whaling 
and rayon production. Appendix II, which 
listed principal statistical series published 
by international organizations, was in 
process of revision at publication date and 


had to be omitted. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 195 3.— 
Statistical Office of the United WNa- 
tions, Department of Economic Affairs. 
Distributed by Columbia University 
Press, 1953, 441 pp. $5.00, paper; $6.50, 
cloth. 

Further efforts have been made in the 
fifth issue of the Demographic Yearbook 
to limit the work to specifically demo- 
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graphic information. To this end a few 
tables have been dropped, and the series 
seems to have settled down to nineteen 
basic tables. Similarly more careful effort 
has been made to indicate degrees of re- 
liability by indicating the type of estimate 
on which data are based. This informa- 
tion is clearly indicated in Table 1 (al- 
though there are discrepancies 
between this and the identical Table 1 in 
the Statistical Yearbook: Indo China and 
French Oceania, for example). 

The bibliographical appendix has been 
revised and brought up to date from the 
list published in the 1949-50 issue of the 
Yearbook. This bibliography lists references 
to most recently published censuses, series 
of demographic statistics since 1920 and 
life tables since 1900. 


some 


THE ECONOMIC ALMANAC.—National 
Industrial Conference Board. Crowell, 
New York, 1953, xii, 740 pp. $3.95. 
The twelfth edition of the Economic 

Almanac has been published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell for the Conference Board in 
order to assure a wider distribution. The 
most significant change is the reorgani- 
zation of all 24 sections into a more logi- 
cal order. Important additions have been 
made in data on American consumption 
and the standard of living and on inter- 
national economic statistics. Practically 
all sections, however, reflect additional in- 
formation available for the first time in 
the 1950 Census. Some further logical 
revisions within the sections are still 
needed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN IMMIGRATION.—By 
Milton R. Konvitz. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1953, xii, 216 pp. 
$3.50. 

In his first State of the Union message 
President Eisenhower said, “There is one 
sphere in which civil rights are inevitably 
involved in Federal legislation. This is 
the sphere of immigration.” Mr. Konvitz’ 
lucid and carefully documented study cen- 
ters on questions raised in this area. 
Intended’ for the non-specialist who is not 
afraid of thinking as he reads, the book 
presents the relevant data on admission and 
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exclusion policies, on deportation and natu- 
ralization. 

With his customary fairness the author 
sets off the facts in each area from his 
own appraisals and suggestions. Where 
present policies are deficient, he indicates 
how improvements can be made, as well 
as where improvements are realizable. His 
eloquence against the quota system based 
on national origins, the unrealistically 
limited number of immigrants admitted to 
the states yearly, and the increasing harsh- 
ness of deportation procedures should win 
a response from those who look on immi- 
gration as qualitatively different from the 
importation of bananas. 

Joun E. Biewetrt, §.]. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE.—By 


Davis Lindsay Watson. Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1953, 262 pp. 
$3.50. 


MAN AND MATTER: Essays Scientific & 
Christian.—By F. Sherwood Taylor. Mc- 
Mullen, New York (Chapman & Hall, 
London, 1951), 238 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Watson describes the basic assump- 
tion of his book: “Too assiduous special- 
ization in the study of mankind is mislead- 
ing and dangerous.” As in an earlier work, 
Scientists Are Human, (1938), he argues 
against the limitations of social science, 
crippled as it is by the use of a method 
borrowed from physics. He pleads for a 
larger view of man that includes religion, 
art and especially everyday human experi- 
ence and the practical “horse sense” of 
the common man. 

First steps toward this larger view of 
man’s meaning and problems are guided 
by Prinzhorn’s theory of “vital participa- 
tion” and protected by a realization of the 
“relativity of psycho-social events.” But 
mere observation and technique are not 
enough for vital participation in man’s 
totality. Self-knowledge and a_ personal 
commitment in the conflict between good 
and evil are also necessary for the success 
of the social scientist. 

Some practical observations are shrewd 
and stimulating. The author grapples with 
the problem of unity in man’s personal and 
social life for which the mere scientific 
specialist has no answer. But “human na- 
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for him is “the meaningful distillate 

the performances of an organism having 

mplex physical and chemical structure, 

ibject to a manifold dependence on its 

terial and natural environment, and 

rking all the time within the framework 
potent biological patterns.” 

With this concept of man, Watson faces 
his philosophy a disintegration as com- 
te as the atomization he seeks to escape 
his science. A final chapter, written as a 
tscript ten years after the book was 
jected, is a rather sad attempt at uni- 

experience by combining meditation 

the New Testament with a self-re- 

tion in which you “learn to find the 
ind the amphibian in yourself.” 

’r. Taylor’s book is a collection of essays 
he relation of religion and science, a 
ct he was often called upon to discuss 
g the ten years since his reception 
the Catholic church. Like Watson, 
so is interested in the problem of sci- 

and its limitations. (See his The 
urfold Vision.) In addition, he knows 
ething of the nature and limitations of 
ilosophy, and this knowledge keeps him 
ire of metaphysical assumptions about 
ich writers like Watson are distress- 
ly naive and which lead them to at- 
pt numerous hybrids of Bible Chris- 
nity and evolutionary monism. Taylor’s 
Ways of Life: Christian and Mate- 
st, (1949) is a more complete synthe- 
f his thought. 


Joun E. Gurr, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MARI- 
TAIN.—By Charles A. Fecher. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1953, 361 pp. 
$5.00. 


his book is a précts of the ideas of a 
jor thinker. Maritain—and this book— 
ve a large audience ; this is a presenta- 
of his thought “for the benefit of the 
rage intelligent reader unacquainted 
philosophy in general and the higher 
hnical aspects of scholasticism in par- 
ilar.” 
[echnical aspects suffer occasionally 
lack of precision in thought and 
ninology which may be due either to 
cher’s own limitations or to restrictions 
sed by the vastness of the subject. In 
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either case, the book remains a distinct 
service to the general reader. It is the first 
full-length study of Maritain’s thought, and 
its ability to rouse interest in a master will 
in the long run discount shortcomings of 
technical presentation. 

Particularly valuable are the chapters on 
Maritain’s social and political philosophy. 
A compact synthesis, they also bring into 
focus one of the many attractive aspects of 
Maritain’s genius: his ability and willing- 
ness to engage as a philosopher in current 
issues 

Maritain’s contributions to a realistic 
theory of knowledge, his analysis of a phi- 
losophy of science, the fine things he has 
thought and said about art, prayer and the 
Christian life are also available here in 
outline. These great contributions to the 
defense of the mind should be familiar to 
the educated. Fechner’s book makes an 
easy familiarity possible as a beginning 
In the end, it should lead many readers int 
Maritain’s works. A good bibliographical 
note and a biographical sketch are added 


Joun E. Gurr, S.J. 


SOLITUDE AND PRIVACY.—By Paul 
Halmos. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953, xvii, 181 pp. $4.75. 
Attempting to prove that neurosis is 

primarily a social factor, the auth 
convincingly only when he lulls the reader 
into quiet acquiescence by a constant flow 
of paradigmatic, scientific jargon peculiar 
to Freud, Fromm and others. Actually he 
misses rather widely in his basic analysis 
of man as a social being. 

He does not distinguish between man’s 
need for society and his innate desire for 
friendship but joins the two and calls it a 
bio-social instinct. This he makes biolog- 
ically similar to the herd instinct in ani- 
mals and attributes an exaggerated im- 


portance to it. Man, for him, must of 
necessity have the companionship of his 
fellow men or be frustrated and develop 


into a neurotic; there is no room for the 
contemplative who forsakes the world for 
intimacy with God. Christianity is a force 
thwarting man’s drive for sociality. 

The author claims that th 


been desocializing man in the past 


e world’s cul- 

ture has 

centuries; consequently, a reform towards 
: ] 


socialization 1s now in order as psychiatric 
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therapy for the masses. 

The facts from which the author draws 
his conclusions are few and poor, many of 
them theories and unfounded statements 
of other men. 

Wit1AM LEsTER, S.J. 
Alma College. 


OLDER PEOPLE.—By Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Ruth Albrecht. Longmans, 
Green, New York, 1953, xxii, 415 pp. 
$5.00. 

The first part of this book could serve 
as a popular introduction to the study of 
the aged and their problems in such areas 
as health, work, economic security, leisure, 
housing, family relations. The second part 
provides more detailed data on these prob- 
lem areas, based largely on findings from 
a statistical sample of the aged in “Prairie 
Town,” a small cornbelt county seat. Quo- 
tations and personal descriptions from this 
and other studies of the aged are used to 
illustrate problems and isolate behavior 
patterns. 

As an introduction to social gerontology 
the book is somewhat handicapped by the 
sparsity of documentation and bibliography. 
Any reader whose interest in the problems 
of the aged was aroused by this well-writ- 
ten book would be unable to determine the 
origin of many conclusions and deprived of 
a list of related writings to reinforce his 
new-found interest. 

In spite of these shortcomings this book 
will be of use to readers in a country in 
which the proportion of the aged is con- 
stantly increasing if the book contained 
nothing more than its two brief but 
thought-provoking chapters, “What We 
Think of Our Elders,” and “A Personal 
and Social Philosophy of Old Age.” 


FRANCIS AVESING 
St. Louis University 


RECREATION IN THE AMERICAN COM- 
MUNITY.—By Howard G. Danford. 
Harper, New York, 1953, 464 pp. $5.00. 


Good will alone does not supply for the 
knowledge and skills needed by one pro- 
viding recreational facilities to any group. 
Evidence of this can be found throughout 
Doctor Danford’s book. In this respect we 
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call attention particularly to the chapters 
on liability and safety. 

Persons needing recreational facilities 
are of all ages, and all are considered 
here. Appeal is made explicitly for the 
aged, and one might like to see more at- 
tention given the handicapped. 

The book is of interest primarily to those 
interested in providing recreational facili- 
ties under public (tax-supported) auspices. 
Much that is said concerning recreation 
under public auspices can be applied to 
privately sponsored activities. 

Statistics indicate the use of school 
buildings for recreation, and in many ways 
the author has clarified the value of spon- 
sored recreation. Worthy of note is the 
balanced view in stressing the importance 
of group participation, while still facing 
the necessity of providing leadership and 
guidance to younger members of the com- 
munity. 

CHARLES R. McKEnney, S.J. 
Holy Cross College 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE 
GROWTH OF CITIES.—By Harlan W. 
Gilmore. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1953, 
vi, 170 pp. $3.00. 


Although numerous systems for cate- 
gorizing communities have already been 
devised, Professor Gilmore presents an- 
other for the social scientist’s considera 
tion. Using transportation as his frame 
of reference, the author unfolds his pro- 
posal for a more decisive method of clas- 
sifying that elusive social unit, the com- 
munity. Briefly stated, the thesis is that 
“community classification must be done 
on a basis of a combination of economic 
and social functions.” (p. ii) 

In an historical analysis of over 2,00 
years, the relations between transportation 
and economic systems are surveyed. Along 
with what the author calls the taxation, 
trinket and equal trade systems, there 
arose various social systems within com- 
munities. Variations of rural-urban re- 
lations are most noticeable in the growth 
and decline of each of the above systems, 
with the two groups involved becoming 
more and more dependent on each other. 
Transportation inventions, with their vic- 
tories over space and time, have played 
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significant part in achieving these ad- 
antages. 

\ presentation of the traditional antag- 
nisms that still exist between rural and 
irban dwellers definitely adds to the pres- 
tize of this study. For, as the author 
irefully exemplifies, age-old points of 
nflict are still with us as cultural lags. 
Transportation has closed the spatial gap 
etween these groups, but social distinc- 
ns have not left men’s minds. Here lie 

» ecologists’ problems. 

While devoting three chapters to his- 
rical analysis seems too lengthy, the re- 
nainder of this work will provide a 
hallenge to human ecologists in particular 
d social scientists in general. 

THomas J. Barn, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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HOUSING AND FAMILY LIFE.—By J. M. 
Mackintosh. British Book Centre, New 
York, 1952, ix, 230 pp. $3.50. 
Professor Mackintosh, professor of pub- 
> health, University of London, has con- 

fined himself to two main issues: the re- 

lation between the dwelling and family 
ealth and the health functions of the 
me. After tracing the development of 
housing, he discusses the slum problem, 
ver-crowding and its influence on dis- 
ise and mental health; planning in the 
new home, the relation of house and home 
{ future housing plans. Although the 
ok primarily concerns England, frequent 
mparison is made with the United States 
d some European countries, and its 
eneral principles can be used anywhere. 
is well illustrated. 
To determine the effect of housing con- 
ions on health is a difficult work of 
ing to unravel the threads of poverty, 
ver-crowding, neglect, bad management, 
lilapidation of the dwelling, as well as the 
psychological reactions of home dwellers 
various types and localities of houses. 

[his latter consideration has not been 

given enough consideration in the past. 
It is gratifying to read the chapter on 

The Home and the Family, and find in 

it: “ .. . if we are genuinely aiming at 
e restoration of family life within a 

reasonable period, we also must tackle 
first things first . one complete dwell- 
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ing for every family If we are to 
encourage people to have families, it is 
only reasonable to provide the accommoda- 
tion in advance, by way of encourage- 
ment.” 

This book provides a lively and read- 
able background against which the more 
technical problems facing town planners, 
architects, and public health authorities 
can be understood. It contains excellent 
references, bibliography and a fine index. 

James J. Neviie, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH.—By Charles 
Duff. Putnam, New York, 1953, 288 pp. 
$4.50. 

This is an interesting study about Ire- 
land by a shrewd observer, a member of 
the Protestant Ascendancy. Mr. Duff 
takes pride in the people of his homeland 
who are steadfast in their loyalty to the 
ideals and traditions of individualism, the 
family and the soil. He divides his work 
into two sections, Part I—Background and 
Part II—Seetng Ireland 

In Part I the author presents a brief 
and objective survey of Irish history, a 
good summary of ancient Gaelic litera- 
ture and folklore and an interpretation of 
the modern Irish mind and its develop- 
ment. Part II is devoted to a tourist’s 
itinerary based on ten centers, seven in 
the Republic and three in the Six-County 
area. 

Mr. Duff gives several candid and note- 
worthy sketches about different aspects 
of Irish life. One deals with Gombeen- 
ism, an economic evil, whereby those 
who dominate many local activities do not 
perform vital work. Another is a series 
of reminiscences about the Literary Re- 
vival and Irish writers. The author, as 
a student, was acquainted with James 
Joyce. There is also a graphic descrip- 
tion of a Twelfth of July celebration in 
which the Orangemen proclaim their 
staunch attachment to the ascendancy and 
the Crown with great ferocity. Mr. Duff 
reveals his apprehension over the sav- 
age drumming in honor of the seventeenth- 
century battle of the Boyne, which still 
influences the minds of many in the Six 
Counties today. This situation, however, 
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partially explains the problem of Irish 
Partition. 
The omission of anything more than 


passing references to the influence of the 
church modern Ireland and the devo- 
tion of the people to their church is a 
defect. This apparent lack of 
for Irish religious life and 
an occasional implication that a latent 
paganism exists in some of the rural dis- 
tricts detract from Mr. Duff’s otherwise 
fine study. 


on 


serious 


appreciation 


JoHN H. Carroii 
Washington, D. C. 


IS THE WORLD HEADING FOR STAR- 
VATION?—By A. G. Donnithorne. 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 1953, 66 
pp. $1.00. 

“Overpopulation” as hawked by contra- 
ceptive promoters has been dealt with in- 
adequately by scientists up to now. Aspects 
of the question have occupied most of the 
researchers, and certain economic aspects 
most of all. 

Here Professor Donnithorne, lecturer in 
political economy at University College, 
London, gives a thorough presentation of 
the issue as raised by propagandists like 
Vogt and Osborn, and an imposing answer 
based on the researches of scientists asso- 
ciated with the U.N. Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 





sources. 

In the light of these findings, the propa- 
ganda of the contraceptualists is seen as 
unscientific; yet the title question can be 
answered negatively only if the 
drop their “political and economical rigidity 
which frustrates us at present.” 

The booklet will make excellent material 
for discussion clubs and sociology classes. 


nations 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


FROM FISH TO PHILOSCPHER.—By 
Homer W. Smith. Little, Brown, Boston, 
1953, 264 pp. $4.00. 

The author, professor of physiology at 
New York University school of medicine, 
is well known for his Kamongo and Man 
and His Gods. His latest book is a pur- 
ported history of evolution centered around 
the developing complexity of the kidney. 
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No one can dispute the observable ana- 
tomical facts. The presentation of real 
paleontological findings is clear and _ in- 
teresting. 

Scientific objectivity to be looked for in 
assigning the cause for the higher organi- 
zation in the body of mammals and man 
is missing in the author’s inadequate pre- 
sentation of evolutionary development )) 
chance. 

Surely it would be far easier to believe 
that an all-wise God designed the wonder- 
ful bodies of men and animals. We are 
offered as an alternative the view that “the 
kidney had to make for itself a new in- 
ternal conduit.” (p. 38) 

After the author’s thrilling exposition 
of the marvelous capacities of the humai 
mind, it is disappointing to read that “a 
man can learn more than a toad—because 
of differences in the elaboration of the 
brain.” (p. 181) 

3ERNARD SCULLY, S.] 
Weston College 


A CITY PARISH GROWS AND 
CHANGES.—By Sister M. Martina Ab- 
bott, S.C. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, Washington, 1953, vii, 87 pp. 
$3.00. 

Although it aroused considerabl 
interest in recent times, the sociology of 
the parish has scarcely developed beyond 


has 


the wishful-thinking stage. The present 
study analyzes briefly the effect of eco 
logical change, population mobility and 
ethnic succession on the structure of one 


urban territorial parish. This is an excel 
lent initial study, but it should be com- 
pleted by applying the same type of anal 
ysis to the national parishes in the district 


ERNST JUNGER.—By J. P. Stern. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1953, 63 
pp. $2.50. 

This critical essay is another fine addition 
to the series: Studics in Modern European 
Literature and Thought. The author, lec- 
turer in German at Cambridge University, 
is well qualified to handle “the most im 
portant author writing in Germany today.” 

Stern’s treatment of Jiinger follows a 
clear, simple plan. He _ starts with 
valuation of Junger’s writing and ideology 


an 
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prov ides the orientation necessary for 
American or English reader, 


life and a 


average 
g a survey of Junger’s 
ral conspectus of the literary scene in 
temporary Germany. Upon this basis, 
holarly criticism is made of Jiinger’s 


Vil 
1 
I 


ings from both the literary and philo- 
ical viewpoint. The essay closes with 


ummation. 

Stern’s thesis is that Jiinger has his im- 

and his popularity in contempo- 
Germany because of the nature of his 
es: “death, total war and the deper- 
lization of modern man.” He claims, 
ever, that Jiinger is not a truly great 

thor because of his artificial literary dk 

his lack of psychological insight and 

fective sensibility.” 

The critic manifests a sound insight into 
ger’s fundamental | 


rtance 


ideas and his mode 
xpression. On the other hand, since he 
brofesso to balance the 
gies that have appeared, he tends to 
give the reader a negative viewpoint of 
is contemporary German author. 

WiLttAM J. Boscu, S.J. 

West Baden College 
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ROGER BACON IN LIFE AND LEGEND. 
—By E. Westacott. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953, xii, 140 pp. $3.75. 
[his brief outline of the life and thought 

{ Roger Bacon will provide the student 
th an excellent handbook and 
The beginner in this field will find 
its pages many suggestions for further 
ly. The chief assets of the book aré 
abundant and scholarly footnotes and 
addition, it has a well- 
sen and adequate bibliography. 
J. A. CuHatarp, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


sour 


otations. In 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HEBREW HISTORY.— 
By Louis Wallis. Philosophical Lbrary, 
New York, 1953, ix, 117 pp. $2.50. 
This covering the period from 
rael’s entry into Canaan to the Babylo- 
in captivity of the Southern Kingdom, 
irs little resemblance to the biblical ac 
int. Rejecting the supernatural, Wallis 
rtrays Hebrew history as purely secular. 

Monotheism evolved as a result of social, 


essay, 
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and political pressures whereby 
rrorized into the 
(p. 109) This process, 
it the time 


economic 
ie Jews were finally “te 
t of One God.” 
claims, was completed only 
of the captivity 
ARTHUR E. Swain, S.J 
Alma College 


SAVING CHILDREN FROM 
QUENCY.—By D. H. Stott. 
ical Library, New York, 
pp. $4.75. 


DELIN- 
Philosoph- 
1953, x, 266 
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V Start early enough 
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Don’t cure ¢ 


lelinquency, but care that it 
will not arise Don’t “pick up the bits,” 
but keep the bits together from the 
This we always knowt And this 


is Dr. Stott’s thesis 


have 


The specific contribution the author 


makes seems to be in the appendices, in 


icn Nhe SnOoWS NOW t diagnose daeun 





prevent the 
be prevented, . . Chis is the heart of 
book, too much similar to (and mu 


priced than) many other 


PRO- 


Irving 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING AND 
DUCTION HANDBOOK. — By 
Settel, Norman Associates. 
Crowell Co., New York, 
pp. $4.50. 

From preparation of the 
script, through casting, financing the pro- 
staging, to editing, 

and advertising the finished TV 
production, this book gives up-to-the-min- 
ite advice. Written from data obtained 
by experts in TV work and carefully 
dited, this contribution is useful for any- 
interested in any aspect of TV pro 


Glenn and 
1953, xv. 480 


research, 
ancins 
duction, shooting and 


nromoting 
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Apartheid in South Africa 


The effect of Premier Daniel F. Malan’s 
announced resignation from political life 
on November 30 will depend largely upon 
who is named his successor. Choice de- 
pends upon the caucus of the Transvaal 
National party, which is headed by one of 
the contenders, Johannes G. Strydom. The 
other possible choice is Nicolaas C. Hav- 
enga, for some 25 years South Africa’s 
finance minister. 

Strydom is a known partisan of apar- 
theid who recently announced a vigorous 
effort on the part of his government to 
win the support of the principal African 
colonial powers, Britain, Belgium, France 
and Portugal, to a white-supremacy policy 
which would preclude establishment of 
Negro governments (like the Gold Coast) 
south of the equator. 

Havenga has favored some moderation 
of apartheid policies, particularly in the 
matter of election lists. He also is an ad- 
vocate of better relations between Dutch 
and English whites in the Union and of 
continued membership in the British Com- 
monwealth. The finance minister is like- 
wise a director of the Nationalist Party 
Publishing House which recently pub- 
lished a work by G. D. Scholtz, editor of 
Die Transvaaler. The book calls for a 
radically revised attitude toward the Ne- 
gro and the ultimate elimination of segre- 
gation practices. 

+ 


“Right-to-W ork’ Legislation 


Three states (Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana) during 1954 brought 
the total of so-called “right-to-work” re- 
strictive laws to seventeen. At present 
such a bill is up in the Missouri legisla- 
ture, strongly supported by the Missouri 
State Chamber of Commerce in an ad- 
vertising campaign and bitterly fought by 
unionists. Recently Kansas and Idaho were 
also considering similar bills. 

With the passage of the Louisiana law, 
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the entire South, (except for Oklahoma) 
has come under coverage of what the 
unions call “right-to-scab” legislation 
Outside the South, six states outlaw union 
shop contracts, closed shops and mainte- 
nance of membership: Arizona, Nevada, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota and 
Iowa. Five other states impose some 
slight restrictions on union security con- 
tracts (Colorado, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Maryland and Massachusetts). 


In Oklahoma, where three separate bills 
were considered and killed, an organiza- 
tion called, “Jobs, Inc.,” sponsored a 
campaign of propaganda to push the bills 
A labor paper editor there showed that 
with 81,000 workers in Oklahoma and in 
Arkansas, the latter state had an annual 
payroll of $69 million less than his state. 
He claimed that the Arkansas “right-to- 
work” law had crippled the standard of liv- 
ing for workers in Arkansas and was 
threatening the standard in any state which 
gave serious attention to its passage. 


Meantime, Louisiana saw an_ intense 
struggle over the same issue. The Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, the Most Rever- 
end Joseph F. Rummel, and his representa- 
tive, the Reverend Louis J. Twomey, S.]J., 
publicly opposed any such legislation. A 
group of laymen calling themselves a 
Catholic committee protested the interfer- 
ence in “economic matters” and pretended 
to prove that the Popes had justified “the 
right to work” and their proposed legisla- 
tion. The chancellor of the archdiocese 
accused the laymen of misquoting the Rev- 
erend Edward A. Keller’s writings. The 
bill finally was carried, and Louisiana be- 
came the 17th state to adopt legal restric- 
tions on unions. 

The statements made by Father Twomey 
in the name of the Archbishop of New 
Orleans before legislative committees are 
published in The Catholic Mind for Sep- 
tember. It is believed that no other 
official condemnation of such a move has 
been published anywhere. 

Meantime, in Idaho the Supreme Court 
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wed that the title “right-to-work” did 
not satisfy legal requirements for an accu- 
rate and distinctive title for the bill pro- 
nosed and sponsored by an organization 
calling itself the “People’s Right to Work 
Committee, Inc.” 

[The St. Louis Register published a 
front-page article condemning the legisla- 

n proposed in the Missouri legislature, 
; opposed to Catholic teaching. 


Emigrants Aided 


Since the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration (ICEM) was es- 
tablished under U. S. initiative in 1951 a 
total of 24 governments have joined the 
organization. Beginning operations in 1952, 
ICEM has aided 229,665 persons in trans- 
ferring from Europe (chiefly Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, the Netherlands and 
Greece) to Australia, Canada, Latin 
America and the U. S. During the first 
six months of 1954 about 64,500 moved 
under ICEM auspices, and the total for 
May, 1954, (14,048), was the largest num- 
ber in any month since setting up the 
organization. 

A constitution approved at the sixth ses- 
sion of the Committee last year will give 


greater stability to the organization. 
Eleven of the sixteen needed ratifications 
have been obtained. The ICEM is to con- 
tinue in existence for about five years, and 
an estimated three million 
in need of its aid. 


persons stand 


Odd Ends 


School enrollment hit a new high of 
38,000,000 in the United States this Sep- 
tember. Total number of students has in- 
creased in each of the last ten years 
A report issued recently by the UN Social 
Affairs department shows that adult crim- 
inal probation is successful in more than 
seventy per cent of cases in Britain, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands 
and the United States. .. . Small loans up 
to about $375 are granted by the Swedish 
government to help newly married couples 
establish homes. No security is required, 
and eight years are allowed for repayment, 
but only couples with good credit records 
are eligible. Crucial hearings on de- 
segregation techniques will be opened by 
the U. S. Supreme Court on November 
15... . The number of non-farm families 
owning their own homes rose to 56 per 
cent of all such families in 1954. The 
figure stood at exactly half in 1950 
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» 
. International Relations 
2 If you are reprinting the article which 
e appeared in the October, 1954, issue of 
ip SOCIAL ORDER entitled “Our Bishops Speak 
: . on International Relations,” by Rev. 

Michael H. Jordan, S.J., we would be very 
y interested in obtaining a large quantity. 
y (Rev.) Witi1aM F. Ke ty, S.T.D. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* 

J Wilt you kindly advise me if reprints 
> 


are available of the article. 
FLorRENCE A. WILSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Do you intend to reprint the article on 
the international teaching of the American 
hierarchy appearing in the October issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER? 

CATHERINE SCHAEFER 
N.C.W.C. Office for UN Affairs 


May we have your permission to mimeo- 
graph the article in your October issue 
by Michael H. Jordan, “Our Bishop's 
Speak . . . on International Relations?” We 
think it is most timely and of grave im- 
portance in event of the revisions that are 
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scheduled far the year on the 

UN Charter. 
(Rev.) E. 

Dayton, Ohio 


coming 
M. LEIMKUHLER, S.M. 


» Mimeographed reprints of this article 
will be available from Catholic Action 
Reprints, University of Dayton, Dayton 
9, Ohio. Single copies, 5c each; 21-100 
copies, 4c each; over 100, 3c each. Eb. 


Pius X’s Encyclical 

Father Vincent Yzermans (SOCIAL ORDER, 
September, p. 298) finds no English trans- 
lation of St. Pius X’s encyclical, Singulari 
Ouadam, of 1912. But surely it appears in 
Ryan and Husslein, The Church and Labor, 
pp. 127-32. 

Pope Pius XI’s direction to the wider 
world (Quadragesimo Anno, n. 35) of the 
teaching of this addressed to 
Germany has long been upheld as a charter 
for the A.C.T.U. in Britain. 

LORE, Sit. 


encyclical 


St. Asaph, North Wales 


“Violent and Vast Opposition” 
Mr. Ryan generalizes too widely 
and too dolefully, when he says “It is a 
and sad fact that the vast ma 
white Southerners are violently 


school 


sobe ring 
jority of 
desegregation—or de- 
[ sow IAL ORDER, 


opposed to 
segregation of any sort.” 


September, 1954, p. 290] I feel that the 
old phenomenon will repeat itself here: 
alarm over the Aypothesis, but altru 


istic resignation over the fait accompli. 
However, it may be just as well that the 
worst picture be presented first. It will 
be easy to follow it up with more careful 
studies 

Joun LaFarce, S.J. 
America 

e 


... 1] read with great interest Dr. Ryan’s 
article, [which shows] a tremendous inter- 
est in the subject, but I am inclined to 
think that he is somewhat pessimistic 
about the future. I personally do not 
agree that the “vast majority of white 
Southerners are violently opposed.” 
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The opposition, I think, is proportionate 
to the amount of displacement which is 
going to occur in the social educational] 
patterns in the South. Naturally, where 
there is a larger Negro population, there 
will be a greater resistance to the idea. 
The other field of opposition is going to 
come from the low-paid white workers 
because they are very conscious that one 
step down from their jobs are jobs occu- 
pied by Negroes. Therefore, one step up 
in the job classification for Negroes will 
mean that it will be possible to displacc 
many white workers in industry. 
many of the white workers in the regior 
are in comparatively “unskilled” trades, it 
becomes a question of “bread and butter” 
to them, and I think it has a lot to do with 
their resistance. 

Maurice V. SHEAN, C.O 
Catholic Committee of the South 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Clear and Concise 
... Now that I am going into economics 
and political science here, I want to thank 
SOCIAL ORDER for helping to keep alive my 
interest in modern problems 
Thanks, too, for giving the American pub 
lic a clear and concise exposition of things 


social 


social. 
HARVEY CLERMONT, O. F. M. Cal 
Capuchin College 
Washington, D. C. 
ae 


... The magazine is splendid 
FRANCIS V. CouRNEEN, S.] 
Fordham University 
New York 
, In my work and travel as a union 
representative, I make sure to read your 
very informative magazine. 
PuHyLiis Mays 
I.L.G.W.U. 
Scranton, Pa. 
. 


[ am impressed by the variety of 
issues dealt with in the October number. 
ARTHUR E. LEAN 
Extension Service 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
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Packaged 
all for you: 
articles by experts 


You can be sure that you are getting the social 
thought of experts. when you read Social Order, the 
unique American magazine of social questions. You 
will soon read work by Philip S. Land, S.J... Bernard 
W. Dempsey. 5.J.. John J. Kane, Sister Florence 
Marie, Francis J. Corrigan, Edward Duff. S.J.. Ed- 
mund Coyne, 5.J.. Swithun Bowers, O.M.I., Charles 
Donahue. John F. Cronin, 5.8... Joseph M. Becker. 
S.J.. Gladys Gruenberg. Walter J. Ong. S.J... and 
many others. A subscription would certainly be a 
most acceptable vift for a friend or for a local library ‘ 


Only S4.avear. S7 for two vears. $9 for three vears. 
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